CNS  DOESN'T  COST  YOU  MONEY 
IT  SAVES  YOU  MONEY! 

That’s  right,  Copley  News  Service  is  the  only  supplemen¬ 
tal  service  that  doesn’t  cost  you  money  ...  it  saves  you 
money  every  day  of  the  year.  It  saves  vital  dollars  in  the 
newsroom,  in  the  composing  room,  in  the  photo  lab.  Our 
client  growth  proves  our  point.  CNS  is  the  best  buy  in 
the  business  —  1,300  editors  can’t  be  wrongl 

Whether  you’re  offset  or  letterpress,  large  or  small,  CNS 
has  a  package  tailored  to  your  needs.  It’s  all  quality  copy. 
Scanner-ready  and  camera-ready  copy  that  is  headlined 
and  ready  to  shoot  and  print. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Write,  wire  or  call  for  samples 
and  see  for  yourself:  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California 
92112/Cable  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-299-7000/ 

Telex  695041 . 


Every  day  is 
a  Gleere  day 
in  tha  west  Tanas 
oil  patch. 

San  Angelo  is  smack  dab  in  the  center  of  the  booming 
West  Texas  oil  patch.  And  scouting  out  the  Permian  Basin’s  oil  news 
for  the  “San  Angelo  Standard-Times”  is  Bernice  Cleere. 

She  knows  drilling  rigs  and  geological  formations  as  well  as  any  wildcatter. 

And  she  knows  how  to  sniff  out  and  report  the  news.  From  exploration  to  refining. 

From  pipelining  to  marketing. 

As  oil  editor  since  1954,  Bernice  rubs  elbows  with  roustabouts  and  millionaires 
to  get  her  stories.  And  Standard-Times  readers  know  what  Bernice  reports 
is  “iron  orchard”  gospel. 

Her  awards  have  come  in  gushers:  “Oil  Woman  of  the  Year”  runner-up  at  the 
1959  International  Oil  Exposition;  the  1970  Frank  Kelley  Memorial  Award 
from  the  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen;  and  runner-up  for 
“First  Lady  of  Petroleum”  in  1971,  the  highest  tribute  paid  to  women 
in  the  oil  industry. 

We  have  been  filling  the  needs  of  West  Texas  readers  since  1 884. 

It’s  people  like  Bernice  Cleere  who  give  perspective 
to  the  energy  crisis  and  other  news  of  our  times. 


CA  TCH-lines 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

3-6 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar  on  the  Changing  Economy  of  the  South. 
Duke  U. 

3-15 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

5-8 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications.  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY. 

7-9 — Alabama  Press  Association  convention.  Carriage  Inn.  Huntsville,  Ala. 

7- 9 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  55th  annual  convention.  Shera- 
ton-Rlh  Hotel.  Minneapolis. 

8- 10 — Michigan  Women's  Press  Club,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Flint,  Mich. 

9- 10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Classified 
Phone- Room  Supervisors'  Conference.  Ralston  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  annual  busi¬ 
ness  conference,  Ralston  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ga. 

11- 15 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Effective  Human  Relations,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-15 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop.  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  Rochester,  NY 
13-16 — California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention.  Century 
Plaza  Hotel.  Century  City.  Calif. 

15- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Manager  Assn,  and  National  Telephone 
Suoervisors  Annual  Meeting.  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

16 -  "Communicating  74"  educational  seminar  for  photographers,  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempe,  Ar. 

17- March  I — API  Publishers.  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y. 

17-19 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Houston  Oaks 
Hotel,  Houston. 

20- 23 — U.S. -Canadian  Relations  seminar,  sponsored  by  Canadian  and 
American  committees.  International  Press  Institute,  Sheraton  Four  Sea¬ 
sons,  Toronto,  Canada. 

21- 23 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar.  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco,  California. 

28-March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
conference.  Marriott,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARCH 

1-3 — Maryland-DeUware-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton-Baltlmore  Inn,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1-3 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

1- 3 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southeast  Region  meeting  Prince 
Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

2- 5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  winter  convention.  Rye  Town 
Hilton  Inn,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

3- 15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 

4- 8 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communications, 
Miami,  Fla. 

9 —  L.A.  Professional  Chapter,  Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Craft  of 
Writing  Workshop.  U.  of  Southern  California  Law  Center,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

10- 12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division,  Sheraton-Fort 
Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

I0-I3-— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Money,  and  Politics.  U.  of  Texas. 

14-15 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn, 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14-16— North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association  Meeting,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 
14-16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  "A  Hard  Look 
at  Press  Ethics!  ",  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

17-29 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia  U.. 
N.Y.C. 

21- 23 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course. 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit.  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Convention.  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

22-24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn, 
Kerrville,  Tex. 

28- 30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Host  Inn  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29- 30 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association,  All  American  Inn,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

3 1 -April  12 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University. 
N.Y. 

APRIL 

2-5 — The  Washington  Journalism  Center  seminar  on  "The  Urban  Crisis: 

Growth,  Zoning  and  Land  Use."  Washington.  D.  C. 

2-11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

16-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

21-23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  spring  meeting,  Hilton 
Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 


By  I^nora  Williamson 

A  BABY  IS  A  BABY,  RIGHT? — Except  in  the  newspaper’s 
“First  Baby  of  1974  Contest”,  out  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  where 
the  contest  judges  nearly  fainted  (so  explains  editor  Ken  Bron¬ 
son  in  the  Morning  Sun)  when  a  certain  entry  arrived  Janu¬ 
ary  4. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  entry  arrived  after  official 
deadline — otherwise  “M  Bar  B  Zerox  De  Winter”  might  have 
won  all  the  loot.  The  rules  say  the  baby  must  be  born  within 
limits  of  Crawford  County  and  parents  must  be  residents  of 
said  county.  Up  to  now,  there  was  nothing  in  the  rules  saying 
“baby”  had  to  be  a  human  baby.  So  17-year-old  Angie  Meiers, 
a  4-H  Club  member,  entered  Zerox,  a  baby  bull  calf,  whose 
mother  “Ada  Marie”  resides  in  the  county,  of  course.  But  the 
father  is  another  story.  He  is  GHR  Mesa  D239,  and  Angela 
thinks  he  lives  at  Kansas  State  University  (outside  the  county 
line),  the  “infant”  being  a  product  of  artificial  insemination. 

Notes  Bronson,  newspapers  throughout  the  land  can  thank 
Angie  for  calling  attention  to  a  “loop  hole”  in  the  first  baby 
contest  rules.  The  Sun  is  making  changes  in  its  own  rules  for 
First  Baby  of  1975  awards. 

«  «  « 

THE  CAR’S  DAY  OFF — Every  car  in  Israel  must  remain 
idle  one  day  a  week  as  part  of  the  country’s  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  measures,  the  owner  being  allowed  to  pick  the  day  off. 
A  color-coded  windshield  sticker  designates  the  choice.  AP 
staffers  found  a  partial  solution  to  the  transport  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  AP  Log,  by  staggering  car-less  days  so  that  at 

least  one  staff  car  is  available  each  day. 

»  *  * 

OUR  IMAGE — A  story  on  the  champagne  press  preview  of 
the  new  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in  Malibu  written  by  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times  reports  that  Los 
Angeles  art  critics  have  been  fond  of  comparing  Getty  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  built  his  castle  of  art  at  San 
Simeon.  At  the  end  of  the  party,  when  other  reporters,  art 
critics  and  scholars  had  gone  home,  the  Timesman  heard  one 
museum  employe  comment,  “I  can’t  wait  until  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  what  normal  people  will  think  of  this.” 

*  *  * 

A  CRY  FOR  HELP  FROM  OUT  OF  TEXAS  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  Catch-lines  turned  action-line,  sending  an  answer 
posthaste  airmail.  Langston  C.  Jackson,  Jr.  sports  editor  of 
the  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  Talespinner,  took  note  of  the 
December  8  column  item  giving  a  few  of  Los  Angeles  Times 
Charles  Maher’s  zippy  list  of  sports  page  verbs.  Wrote  Jack- 
son,  “I  have  almost  exhausted  my  list  of  sports  verbs.  A  list  of 
this  type  would  be  very  much  appreciated.”  Efficiently,  Sgt. 
Jackson  enclosed  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

»  *  * 

TRIALS  OF  FRIENDSHIP — Charlene  Artz,  whose  boss  is 
Jim  Lycett,  chief  of  the  Detroit  News  Contact  10  staff,  received 
4.255  pennies  in  a  paper  bag  as  repayment  of  a  debt  from  a 
girl  friend.  While  Charlene  was  rushing  to  work,  the  bag 
broke.  With  the  help  of  roommate  and  co-worker  Jan  Saules, 
she  retrieved  all  but  400  of  the  coins  from  ice  and  snow.  Lycett 
observed  that  the  excuse  was  good  enough  for  being  70  min¬ 
utes  late  for  work,  but  Charlene,  explains  columnist  Charley 
Manos,  was  heard  to  observe,  “That  girl  is  not  my  friend  any¬ 
more.” 

*  «  * 

SUDDENLY,  irS  A  VERITABLE  DOOMSDAY,  wails  Jim 
Wooten  in  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer  column  detailing  how 
things  are  around  the  house  since  his  wife  went  away  for  a 
few  days.  “I  have  discovered,  for  instance,  that  my  children 
and  the  family  dog  have  identical  tastes  in  food.  None  of 
them  will  eat  my  cooking.” 
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has  more 
where  it  counts! 


...in  the  NEW  YORK  METRO  AREA  UNYT  reaches . . . 

MORE  HOME  OWNING  READERS... 

more  than  the  Times . . .  more  than  the 
Post  plus  Newsday  combined! 

MORE  YOUNGER  READERS... 

more  than  the  Times  or  Post! 

MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  ADULTS  DAILY... 

more  than  the  Times  or  Post . . . 
and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Newsday! 

Source:  W.  R.  Simmons 
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Supreme  Court  review 

We  feel  confident  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  decide  favorably  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Miami  Herald  which  is  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  Florida’s  ‘‘right  of  reply”  law.  It  seems  clear  that  the  statute  ‘‘im- 
f)oses  governmental  controls  on  editorial  decisions  to  publish  critical 
stories  about  political  candidates”  and  ‘‘puts  the  government  in  the 
editor’s  chair,”  as  the  appeal  points  out. 

However,  if  by  some  chance  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  Florida 
statute  state  governments  will  be  sitting  in  the  newspaper  editor’s 
chair  all  over  the  country. 

Already  a  Delaware  state  senator  has  introduced  a  bill  similar  to 
Florida’s.  Legislators  in  other  states  have  obtained  copies  of  the 
Florida  act  and  said  they  intend  to  introduce  the  same  legislation  in 
their  states.  It  could  happen  in  every  state. 

Rather  than  “add  to  the  flow  of  information  and  ideas,”  as  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  said  the  statute  would  do,  we  believe  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  typ>e  will  inhibit  the  free  discussion  of  issues  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  candidates  in  newspaper  columns. 

The  judge  said  okay — but! 

United  States  District  Judge  Marvin  Frankel  ruled  recently  that 
“massive  and  lurid  publicity”  by  New  York  newspapers  of  arrests 
made  during  a  drug  raid  last  year  had  not  deprived  defendants  of 
their  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Last  fall  (E&P,  Dec.  1,  page  4)  the  judge, 
in  response  to  motions  by  defense  attorneys,  had  called  on  the  U.S. 
Attorney  to  show  cause  whether  the  presence  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  at  those  arrests  had  deprived  the  86  suspects  of  their  right 
to  a  fair  trial. 

E&P  said  at  that  time:  ‘Fair  trial’  is  receiving  an  extremely  broad 
interpretation  if  newsmen  can’t  report  what  they  have  observed, 
whether  they  have  been  invited  to  the  scene  or  not.”  (The  press  had 
been  invited  to  accompany  federal  and  local  agents  in  the  roundup.) 

The  judge’s  decision  indicates  he  holds  the  same  opinion.  But  then 
why  did  he  proceed  to  reprimand  the  government  attorney  and  police 
officers  with  a  warning  not  to  do  it  again? 

The  judge  added:  “The  trial  does  not  seem  perceptively  to  have 
been  infected  by  the  publicity  of  some  months  back.” 

Then  why  all  the  fuss? 

Access  in  Honolulu 

When  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  bars  a  certain  segment  of  the  press 
from  his  press  conferences,  regardless  of  the  reason  or  excuse,  he  is 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  constituency  to  be  informed.  In 
Honolulu,  the  mayor  will  not  permit  representatives  of  print  media, 
including  .\P  and  UPI  newsmen,  to  attend  his  conferences  saying  he 
would  instead  issue  all  statements  to  electronic  media  only.  If  he 
had  barred  radio  and  television  reporters  and  admitted  print  media 
only,  the  situation  would  have  been  the  same. 

We  doubt  that  the  arrogance  of  a  public  official  in  spoon-feeding 
information  about  his  administration  to  certain  media  that  happen 
to  please  him  and  withholding  it  from  others  that  displease  him,  will 
be  lost  on  the  voters  of  Honolulu  and  Hawaii. 
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Press  isn’t  perfect— but  it’s  still  great 

By  Jim  Bishop 


The  press  is  not  united.  This  is  the  great  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  stains  the  country.  There  is 
an  inbred  suspicion  that  newspaper  editors  and 
the  heads  of  television  news  departments  arrange 
secret  consultations  to  agree  on  who  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  printed  and  oral  word  today. 

I  will  not  defend  the  press,  because  freedom  to 
print  and  say  may  be  the  only  safeguard  in  Amer¬ 
ica  against  a  fascist  state.  It’s  the  snarling  watch¬ 
dog,  sniffling,  probing,  digging  for  hidden  crime 
in  high  places.  When  the  errant  son  of  a  big  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  nabbed  for  drunken  driving,  the  men 
on  the  city  desk  gulp.  If  they  publish  it,  daddy 
may  withdraw  his  ads.  If  they  don’t  the  compe¬ 
tition  will  publish  the  story. 

Damned  by  Praise 

Frequently,  readers  ask  if  there  is  anyone  I 
dislike.  This,  by  animadversion,  indicates  that  I 
center  my  stories  on  people  I  admire.  Years  ago, 
James  Knight  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  said: 
“Jim  Bishop  doesn’t  offend  people.’’  It  was  low 
praise  indeed. 

All  newspapers  are  pei-petuallv  pitted  against 
all  others.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  to  get  it 
first  and  get  it  right.  It  doesn’t  matter  who  is  in¬ 
volved,  or  what.  A  reporter  may  have  three  hours 
in  which  to  get  an  assignment  from  his  boss,  rush 
out  to  research  it  and  write  it  at  a  length  suitable 
to  the  city  desk. 

Are  newspapers  and  the  gentlemen  who  read 
the  news  on  television  ever  wrong?  Everyday.  No 
one  has  ever  managed  to  assemble  200  separate 
stories  and  get  them  all  right.  Often,  the  personal 
bias  of  the  reporter  or  commentator  creeps  into 
the  copy.  Sadly,  they  are  not  gods.  They  are  work¬ 
ing  stiffs. 

Example:  Jimmy  Cannon  and  I  were  friends. 
We  started  as  copy  boys  on  The  New  York  Daily 
News.  He  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  40  years,  we 
never  agreed.  He  carved  his  phrases  and  polished 
them,  but  I  had  to  read  five  paragraphs  to  find 
out  what  the  hell  he  was  writing  about. 

He  would  kill  a  man  to  use  a  good  phrase.  He 
found  out  that  Emil  Griffith,  a  good  fighter,  made 
women’s  hats  as  a  hobby.  Cannon  called  him  a 
“swish  hitter.’’  He  asked  what  I  thought  of  it.  I 
held  my  nose. 

On  tv  I  get  along  well  with  Howard  Cosell.  At 
ABC,  he  worked  the  sports  desk  while  I  did  a 
daily  program  on  the  Eichmann  trial.  And  yet 
he  is  one  of  the  “cubs’’  who  forms  an  opinion  be¬ 
fore  he  understands  the  subject. 

For  13  years,  I  worked  in  an  office  adjoining 
Walter  Winchell’s.  He  was  earning  $1,000  a  week 
to  my  $45.  Walter  assured  me  that  he  could  make 
or  break  anybody,  including  the  President.  What 
he  could  break — and  did — was  his  family.  When 


he  was  buried,  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in 
America  had  two  mourners,  a  daughter  and  a 
rabbi.  The  girl  sent  the  rabbi  away. 

Gore  Vidal  wrote  a  book  called  “Burr.’’  In  the 
manner  of  those  other  eminent  writers,  Norman 
Mailer  and  Truman  Capote,  they  tire  of  research 
and  fill  the  blanks  with  what  they  think  may 
have  happened.  The  insult  to  the  reading  public 
is  deepened  when  these  fiction-fact  books  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “a  new  art  form.’’ 

I  do  not  appreciate  these  “writers.”  James  Kil¬ 
patrick,  a  columnist,  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  tell¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  when  its  decisions  were 
wrong  or  right.  Between  times,  he  treated  read¬ 
ers  to  dissertations  on  why  Richard  Nixon  was  a 
fine  President. 

After  all  these  years,  he  has  deserted  Nixon. 
If  nothing  else,  this  places  in  sharp  focus  the  hu¬ 
man  weaknesses  of  the  media.  It  isn’t  a  plot;  it 
isn’t  collusion;  it’s  frailty. 

Westbrook  Pegler  peddled  venom.  When  he 
was  hungry  for  an  idea,  he  resurrected  Mrs. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  from  her  grave  and  fiogged 
the  skeleton.  In  California,  he  said  accusingly: 
“How  come  thev  print  what  you  write?  When  I 
sit  at  a  typewriter.  I  have  three  lawyers  looking 
over  my  shoulder.”  I  shrugged:  “I  never  blew  a 
$175,000  libel  suit.” 

Damon  Runyon  was  a  superior  writer,  but  he 
wore  a  monumental  ego  bigger  than  his  hat.  He 
whiled  away  hours  with  Winchell  in  a  car  argu¬ 
ing  about  which  would  get  the  bigger  headline  if 
both  died  on  the  same  day. 

Mates  for  the  Mighty 

I  cite  these  items  to  show  that  the  media  is  so 
busy  fighting  itself  I  marvel  that  it  has  time  to 
probe  the  sins  of  others.  Arthur  Brisbane  was 
the  highest  paid  columnist  I  knew,  but  he  im¬ 
ported  two  women  woodchoppers  from  the  State 
of  Washington — each  six  feet  of  muscle  and  jaw 
— to  chop  a  tree,  and  wrote:  “Any  red-blooded 
American  would  be  proud  to  marry  either  of 
these  ladies.” 

I  threw  up  on  his  column.  A  city  editor  assigned 
me  to  join  a  nudist  colony  because  he  thought  it 
was  a  sex  factory.  It  wasn’t.  When  I  told  him,  he 
said:  “Write  it.”  So  I  wrote  about  naked  people 
shaking  hands.  He  spiked  it.  “One  more  like 
that,”  he  warned,  “and  you’re  through.” 

The  press,  to  put  it  concisely,  consists  of  100, 
000  disparate  mentalities  wmrking  to  keep  200,- 
000,000  people  informed.  It’s  not  a  perfect  sys¬ 
tem.  But  it’s  better  than  any  other  .  .  . 
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Supreme  Court  review 

We  feel  confident  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  decide  favorably  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Miami  Herald  which  is  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  Florida’s  "right  of  reply”  law.  It  seems  clear  that  the  statute  “im- 
p>oses  governmental  controls  on  editorial  decisions  to  publish  critical 
stories  about  political  candidates”  and  “puts  the  government  in  the 
editor’s  chair,”  as  the  appeal  points  out. 

However,  if  by  some  chance  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  Florida 
statute  state  governments  will  be  sitting  in  the  newspaper  editor’s 
chair  all  over  the  country. 

Already  a  Delaware  state  senator  has  introduced  a  bill  similar  to 
Florida’s.  Legislators  in  other  states  have  obtained  copies  of  the 
Florida  act  and  said  they  intend  to  introduce  the  same  legislation  in 
their  states.  It  could  happen  in  every  state. 

Rather  than  “add  to  the  flow  of  information  and  ideas,”  as  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  said  the  statute  would  do,  we  believe  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  type  will  inhibit  the  free  discussion  of  issues  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  candidates  in  newspaper  columns. 

The  judge  said  okay — hut! 

United  States  District  Judge  Marv'in  Frankel  ruled  recently  that 
“massive  and  lurid  publicity”  by  New  York  newspapers  of  arrests 
made  during  a  drug  raid  last  year  had  not  deprived  defendants  of 
their  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Last  fall  (E&rP,  Dec.  1,  page  4)  the  judge, 
in  response  to  motions  by  defense  attorneys,  had  called  on  the  U.S. 
Attorney  to  show  cause  whether  the  presence  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  at  those  arrests  had  deprived  the  86  suspects  of  their  right 
to  a  fair  trial. 

E&P  said  at  that  time:  ‘Fair  trial’  is  receiving  an  extremely  broad 
interpretation  if  newsmen  can’t  report  what  they  have  observed, 
whether  they  have  been  invited  to  the  scene  or  not.”  (The  press  had 
been  invited  to  accompany  federal  and  local  agents  in  the  roundup.) 

The  judge’s  decision  indicates  he  holds  the  same  opinion.  But  then 
why  did  he  proceed  to  reprimand  the  government  attorney  and  police 
officers  with  a  warning  not  to  do  it  again? 

The  judge  added:  “The  trial  does  not  seem  perceptively  to  have 
been  infected  by  the  publicity  of  some  months  back.” 

Then  why  all  the  fuss? 

Access  in  Honolulu 

\V^hen  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  bars  a  certain  segment  of  the  press 
from  his  press  conferences,  regardless  of  the  reason  or  excuse,  he  is 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  constituency  to  be  informed.  In 
Honolulu,  the  mayor  will  not  permit  representatives  of  print  media, 
including  .\P  and  UPI  newsmen,  to  attend  his  conferences  saying  he 
would  instead  issue  all  statements  to  electronic  media  only.  If  he 
had  barred  radio  and  television  reporters  and  admitted  print  media 
only,  the  situation  would  have  been  the  same. 

We  doubt  that  the  arrogance  of  a  public  official  in  spoon-feeding 
information  about  his  administration  to  certain  media  that  happen 
to  please  him  and  withholding  it  from  others  that  displease  him,  will 
be  lost  on  the  voters  of  Honolulu  and  Hawaii. 
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Press  isn’t  perfect— but  it’s  still  great 

By  Jim  Bishop 


The  press  is  not  united.  This  is  the  great  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  stains  the  country.  There  is 
an  inbred  suspicion  that  newspaper  editors  and 
the  heads  of  television  news  departments  arrange 
secret  consultations  to  agree  on  who  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  printed  and  oral  word  today. 

I  will  not  defend  the  press,  because  freedom  to 
print  and  say  may  be  the  only  safeguard  in  Amer¬ 
ica  against  a  fascist  state.  It’s  the  snarling  watch¬ 
dog,  sniffling,  probing,  digging  for  hidden  crime 
in  high  places.  When  the  errant  son  of  a  big  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  nabbed  for  drunken  driving,  the  men 
on  the  city  desk  gulp.  If  they  publish  it,  daddy 
may  withdraw  his  ads.  If  they  don’t  the  compe¬ 
tition  will  publish  the  story. 

Damned  by  Praise 

Frequently,  readers  ask  if  there  is  anyone  I 
dislike.  This,  by  animadversion,  indicates  that  I 
center  my  stories  on  people  I  admire.  Years  ago, 
James  Knight  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  said: 
“Jim  Bishop  doesn’t  offend  people.’’  It  was  low 
praise  indeed. 

All  newspapers  are  perpetually  pitted  against 
all  others.  'The  nature  of  the  business  is  to  get  it 
first  and  get  it  right.  It  doesn’t  matter  who  is  in¬ 
volved,  or  what.  A  reporter  may  have  three  hours 
in  which  to  get  an  assignment  from  his  boss,  rush 
out  to  research  it  and  write  it  at  a  length  suitable 
to  the  city  desk. 

Are  newspapers  and  the  gentlemen  who  read 
the  news  on  television  ever  wrong?  Everyday.  No 
one  has  ever  managed  to  assemble  200  separate 
stories  and  get  them  all  right.  Often,  the  personal 
bias  of  the  reporter  or  commentator  creeps  into 
the  copy.  Sadly,  they  are  not  gods.  They  are  w'ork- 
ing  stiffs. 

Example:  Jimmy  Cannon  and  I  were  friends. 
We  started  as  copy  boys  on  The  New  York  Daily 
News.  He  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  40  years,  we 
never  agreed.  He  carved  his  phrases  and  polished 
them,  but  I  had  to  read  five  paragraphs  to  find 
out  what  the  hell  he  was  writing  about. 

He  would  kill  a  man  to  use  a  good  phrase.  He 
found  out  that  Emil  Griffith,  a  good  fighter,  made 
women’s  hats  as  a  hobby.  Cannon  called  him  a 
“swish  hitter.’’  He  asked  what  I  thought  of  it.  I 
held  my  nose. 

On  tv  I  get  along  well  with  Howard  Cosell.  At 
ABC,  he  worked  the  sports  desk  while  I  did  a 
daily  program  on  the  Eichmann  trial.  And  yet 
he  is  one  of  the  “cubs”  who  forms  an  opinion  be¬ 
fore  he  understands  the  subject. 

For  13  years,  I  worked  in  an  office  adjoining 
Walter  Winchell’s.  He  was  earning  $1,000  a  week 
to  my  $45.  Walter  assured  me  that  he  could  make 
or  break  anybody,  including  the  President.  What 
he  could  break — and  did — was  his  family.  When 


he  was  buried,  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in 
America  had  two  mourners,  a  daughter  and  a 
rabbi.  The  girl  sent  the  rabbi  away. 

Gore  Vidal  wrote  a  book  called  “Burr.”  In  the 
manner  of  those  other  eminent  writers,  Norman 
Mailer  and  Truman  Capote,  they  tire  of  research 
and  fill  the  blanks  with  what  they  think  may 
have  happened.  The  insult  to  the  reading  public 
is  deepened  when  these  fiction-fact  books  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “a  new  art  form.” 

I  do  not  appreciate  these  “writers.”  James  Kil¬ 
patrick,  a  columnist,  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  tell¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  when  its  decisions  were 
wrong  or  right.  Betw^een  times,  he  treated  read¬ 
ers  to  dissertations  on  why  Richard  Nixon  was  a 
fine  President. 

After  all  these  years,  he  has  deserted  Nixon. 
If  nothing  else,  this  places  in  sharp  focus  the  hu¬ 
man  weaknesses  of  the  media.  It  isn’t  a  plot;  it 
isn’t  collusion;  it’s  frailty. 

Westbrook  Pegler  peddled  venom.  When  he 
was  hungry  for  an  idea,  he  resurrected  Mrs. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  from  her  grave  and  flogged 
the  skeleton.  In  California,  he  said  accusingly: 
“How  come  thev  print  what  you  write?  When  I 
sit  at  a  typewriter.  I  have  three  lawyers  looking 
over  my  shoulder.”  I  shrugged:  “I  never  blew  a 
$175,000  libel  suit.” 

Damon  Runyon  was  a  superior  writer,  but  he 
wore  a  monumental  ego  bigger  than  his  hat.  He 
whiled  away  hours  with  Winchell  in  a  car  argu¬ 
ing  about  which  vrould  get  the  bigger  headline  if 
both  died  on  the  same  day. 

Mates  for  the  Mighty 

I  cite  these  items  to  show  that  the  media  is  so 
busy  fighting  itself  I  marvel  that  it  has  time  to 
probe  the  sins  of  others.  Arthur  Brisbane  was 
the  highest  paid  columnist  I  knew,  but  he  im¬ 
ported  two  women  woodchoppers  from  the  State 
of  Washington — each  six  feet  of  muscle  and  jaw 
— to  chop  a  tree,  and  wrote:  “Any  red-blooded 
American  would  be  proud  to  marry  either  of 
these  ladies.” 

I  threw  up  on  his  column.  A  city  editor  assigned 
me  to  join  a  nudist  colony  because  he  thought  it 
was  a  sex  factory.  It  wasn’t.  When  I  told  him,  he 
said:  “Write  it.”  So  I  wrote  about  naked  people 
shaking  hands.  He  spiked  it.  “One  more  like 
that,”  he  warned,  “and  you’re  through.” 

The  press,  to  put  it  concisely,  consists  of  100, 
000  disparate  mentalities  w'orking  to  keep  200,- 
000,000  people  informed.  It’s  not  a  perfect  sys¬ 
tem.  But  it’s  better  than  any  other  .  .  . 
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Can  Madison  Avenue 
become  easy  street 
for  your  newspaper? 

()\'cr  HO  per  cent  of  all  national  advertising  orijji- 
nates  in  New  York  (aty  agencies.  But  how  do  you 
convince  Madison  Avenue  to  put  you  on  these 
schedules?  A  good  way  to  start  is  by  advertising  in 
I'he  New  York  Times.  It  is  read  regularly  by  more 
New  York  advertising  men  (both  agency  and  client ) 
than  any  other  publication.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
media  advertisers  invest  more  promotion  dollars 
in  The  Fimes  than  in  any  other  medium-print  or 
broadcast,  local  or  national,  trade  or  consumer. 

Sl)c  ^cUi  Jjork  Siinc0 
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No  way  papers  can  get  along^ 

Vital  newspaper  operations 


threatened  by 

•By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Formal  documents  have  been  filed  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Newspaper  Association 
and  the  Inland  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  with  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
asking  that  special  consideration  be  paid 
to  the  needs  of  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  any  fuel  allocation  or  rationing 
program  that  is  devised. 

Edward  Lehman,  president  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call,  wrote 
Federal  energy  administrator  William  E. 
Simon  that  there  is  urgent  concern  by 
officials  of  the  more  than  500  Inland  mem¬ 
ber  papers  that  transportation  methods  of 
operating  newspapers  are  endangered. 

Lehman  explained: 

“In  each  publication  cycle  newspapers 
must  gather  a  vast  volume  of  news  in¬ 
formation  and  business  advertising  rang¬ 
ing  from  ad  sections  to  hundreds  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 

“With  the  development  of  highly  effi¬ 
cient  printing  plant  centers  (and  satellite 
plants),  it  is  not  infrequent  that  more 
than  one  daily  newspaper  is  produced 
from  a  central  plant.  This  requires  trans¬ 
portation  of  materials  over  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  miles,  per  edition  cycle. 

“The  gathering  of  the  news  product  is 
performed  by  news  staff  members  and  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executives  who  use  com¬ 
pany  vehicles,  leased  vehicles  and  their 
own  private  vehicles.” 

Supplies  to  plants 

The  newspaper  plant  itself  is  supplied 
by  countless  deliveries  by  common  carri¬ 
ers,  company  vehicles  and  contract  carri¬ 
ers. 

Circulation  commitments  are  another 
transportation  factor. 

In  requesting  the  need  for  priorities 
(moves  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
many  state  associations),  Lehman  said 
only  with  the  free  flow  of  timely  informa¬ 
tion  can  the  problems  of  today  be  greatly 
minimized  in  “every  phase  of  our  economy 
and  life.  First  we  must  have  your 
(Simon’s)  help.” 

In  a  following  letter  to  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  president,  Lehman  referred  to  Si¬ 
mon’s  10-gallons-per-customer  statement 
of  January  4,  and  earlier  statements  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  goal  of  rationing  would  be 
to  keep  gasoline  usage  down  to  35  to  38 
gallons  per  car  per  month. 

Such  restrictions  should  be  relaxed  for 
persons  who  use  their  cars  in  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  capacities, 
Lehman  urged. 


gas  rationing 


There  is  no  way  newspapers  can  get 
along  on  a  limited  35  to  38  gallons  per 
month.  In  the  case  of  small  newspapers 
with  no  bulk  contracts,  underground  stor¬ 
age  tanks  of  company-owned  pumps  they 
have  had  to  rely  upon  the  normal  source 
of  supply.  Lehman  concluded  in  the  Smith 
letter  “it  is  going  to  be  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  completely 
disrupt  the  services  of  communica¬ 
tion  ...” 

The  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  has  undertaken  a  survey  by 
questionnaire  to  newspapers  on  car  and 
truck  use.  Cyrus  Favor,  ICMA  general 
manager,  said  such  a  survey  may  seem 
elementary  but  it  will  be  worthwhile  in 
months  immediately  ahead. 

Delivery  problems 

Although  the  gasoline  shortage  is  pro¬ 
foundly  affecting  the  newspaper  industry 
the  higher  cost  of  gathering  the  contents 
and  delivering  the  printed  product  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  equal  concern. 

Two  newspaper  executives  contacted 
this  week  discussed  the  cost  factor  with 
Editor  &  Publisher.  They  are  Robert 
Hudson,  marketing  director  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune  and 
Harold  Schwartz,  circulation  director  of 
the  Milivaukee  (Wise.)  Journal  &  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  are  delivered 
within  a  200-250  mile  radius  of  Des 
Moines  by  1,100  motor  route  haulers.  The 
papers  have  raised  allowances  for  these 
truckers  because  of  increases  in  gasoline 
prices.  At  the  same  time  papers  are  being 
delivered  later  than  normal  because  of 
decreased  highway  speeds. 

Cost  of  automobile  operation  by  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  district  circulation  per¬ 
sonnel  and  reporters  has  risen  concurrent¬ 
ly- 

Hudson,  formerly  circulation  director  of 
the  Des  Moines  papers,  said  it  has  been 
necessary  to  charge  rural  customers  on 
motor  routes  a  five-cents  differential  for 
the  Sunday  paper — 45  cents  vs.  40  cents — 
because  of  the  hauling  distance  involved. 
This  is  90,000  of  the  paper’s  total  Sunday 
circulation.  Hudson  said  there  has  been 
some  splitting  of  long  hauls. 

Other  newspapers  that  are  delivered 
long  distances  as  in  Denver,  Colo,,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn,  have 
similar  problems. 

The  gasoline  shortage  has  had  another 
effect.  Parents  who  drive  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  on  their  routes  are  watching  their 
gasoline  gauges  and  deciding  they’ll  re¬ 
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turn  their  offspring  to  bicycles  or  their 
feet.  This  is  where  carriers  in  northern 
climates  w’ould  be  handicapped  by  the 
gasoline  crunch  to  a  greater  degree. 

Hudson  said  various  solutions  are  being 
worked  out  for  supervisory  people  in  cir¬ 
culation  including  possible  restructuring 
of  districts. 

He  said  he  had  noted  many  taking  a 
long  look  at  the  use  of  diesel  fuel  where 
newspapers  have  their  own  rolling  stock, 
but  he  didn’t  think  this  would  catch  on 
because  of  the  distinct  impression  that 
this  type  not  only  will  soar  in  cost  but  be 
in  short  supply. 

Hudson  said  newspapers  with  transpor¬ 
tation  problems  should  plan  to  “live  with 
this  situation  (gasoline  shortage  and  high 
cost)  a  long  time.” 

Schwartz  said  there  has  been  no  prob¬ 
lem  getting  enough  gas  to  operate  compa¬ 
ny-owned  vehicles,  but  price — 64  cents  per 
gallon  in  some  areas — presents  a  greater 
dilemma. 

Subsidies  increased 

The  Journal  Company  has  increased 
subsidies  to  contractural  haulers.  Compa¬ 
ny  trucks  have  been  equipped  with  extra 
tanks  for  long  hauls.  These  are  the  large 
two-tank  units  which  now  carry  a  third 
saddle  tank. 

Schwartz  said  there  have  been  no 
mileage  deductions  since  mileage  had  been 
honed  down  to  a  point  of  maximum  effici- 
enty  when  the  gasoline  shortage  was  im¬ 
minent. 

Another  factor  is  that  smaller  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  be  substituted  for  larger 
units  because  of  the  harsh  Wisconsin  win¬ 
ters. 

Sidney  Mench,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  said  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  shortage  had  reached  the  crisis 
stage,  that  contract  haulers  are  able  to 
get  gasoline  as  well  as  Sun-Times  driv¬ 
ers. 

“We  can  live  and  work  with  the  present 
shortage,”  he  said,  “but  we  could  be  in 
trouble  if  supplies  drop  below  what’s 
available  now.” 
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Six-page-wide  presses  purchased  White  House  orders 
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The  New  York  Neivs  reported  January 
21  that  it  will  install  “the  first  six-page¬ 
wide  presses  for  printing  an  American 
daily  newspaper”  late  in  1974. 

According  to  W.  H.  James,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  News,  each  unit  of 
the  new  press  equipment  will  produce 
50%  more  pages  than  current  press  units. 

The  initial  installation,  he  said,  will 
consist  of  two  units  and  one  folder  from 
each  of  two  manufacturers,  the  Goss  Divi¬ 
sion  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems  and  the 
Wood-Hoe  Division  of  Wood  Industries. 

Familarization  program 

The  new  presses  will  be  installed  at  the 
Manhattan  headquarters  of  The  News  at 
220  East  42nd  Street  and  will  be  used  to 
familiarize  News  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel  with  six-page-wide  equip¬ 
ment.  The  News  has  recently  begun  oper¬ 
ations  at  a  new  color  printing  plant  at 
Newspoint  in  Long  Island  City,  James 
continued,  and  planning  has  now  begun 
for  a  new  black-and-white  printing  and 
distribution  plant  on  the  same  site. 

The  News  has  been  interested  in  wider 
newspaper  presses  for  several  years. 
“Soon  after  we  began  thinking  about  a 
new  plant,  it  became  clear  that  we  were 
going  to  need  a  significant  press  break¬ 
through  in  order  to  meet  our  economic 
objectives  for  such  a  plant.  We  knew  we 
needed  greater  web  width,  but  we  also 
wanted  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  conventional  four-page-wide  designs,” 
James  said. 

“For  a  long  while,”  he  continued,  “we 
were  told  that  we  could  get  greater  width 
only  by  increasing  all  the  other  dimen¬ 
sions  as  well,  and  the  resulting  press  was 
bigger  and  more  expensive  than  we 
wanted.  But  we  persisted  and  finally  we 
were  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  six-wide 
unit. 

Industry-wide  implications 

“We  believe  the  six-wide  press  program 
has  major  implications  for  all  newspapers 
of  medium  and  large  size.  We  are  happy 
that  both  major  American  manufacturers 
of  newspaper  letterpress  equipment  have 
found  it  possible  to  build  and  guarantee 
the  wider  designs.  The  introduction  of 
larger,  wider  presses  will  enable  us  to 
produce  papers  faster  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  and  to  serve  our  readers  better,” 
James  stated. 

The  new  presses  will  enable  the  News 
to  increase  the  size  of  its  newsprint  rolls 
from  40-inch  diameter  and  59^/4 -inch 
width  to  45  by  89%  inches,  according  to  F, 
R.  Walsh,  production  manager.  The  new 
rolls  will  weigh  3,200  pounds  compared  to 
1,700  pounds  for  the  former  size.  Walsh 
said  the  larger  rolls  would  permit  econo¬ 
mies  in  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  and  reduce  newsprint  waste  as 
well. 

Walsh  continued,  “The  new  press  units 
provide  a  web-width  increase  of  about  30 
inches,  but  they  are  only  18  inches  wider 
than  our  present  units.  When  I  saw  the 
Goss  prototype  unit  in  Chicago,  I  was 
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surprised  at  how  similar  to  the  present 
units  the  new  six-wide  ones  look.  And  the 
Wood-Hoe  unit  has  much  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  and  operating  characteristics  as 
the  standard  Wood-Hoe  colormatic  de¬ 
sign.” 

Major  breakthrough 

Daniel  McColley,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wood  Industries,  stated,  “We  see 
this  new  production  concept  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.” 

The  six-page-wide  colormatic  will  incor¬ 
porate  the  latest  design  features  of  the 
standard  four-page-wide  unit,  such  as  the 
ink  pumping  system,  noise  and  ink  sup¬ 
pression,  micro-touch  form  roller  sockets, 
sectionalized  prewiring  and  convertibility 
from  stereotype  to  shallow-relief  or  photo 
polymer  plates.  This  colormatic  press  will 
also  be  equipped  with  Wood  fully  automat¬ 
ic  reels  and  a  triple  former,  3:2  folder. 

V.  E.  Palmer,  business  manager.  News, 
said  that  a  firm  in  Antwerp,  Belgium  will 
bring  out  a  six-page-wide  press  later  this 
year.  The  design,  he  said,  employs  print¬ 
ing  cylinders  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
Goss  and  Wood-Hoe  presses. 

While  the  resulting  printing  unit  of  the 
European  press  has  some  capabilities  not 
matched  by  Goss  and  Wood-Hoe  designs, 
it  is  also  considered  larger,  heavier  and 
more  expensive,  he  said.  “We  believe  our 
purchase  represents  the  best  overall  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  needs,”  he  declared. 

As  to  why  the  News  decided  to  contract 
with  two  manufacturers  rather  than  just 
one.  Palmer  explained  this  way: 

“The  News  has  always  tried  to 
maintain  competition  among  suppliers.  We 
had  an  excellent  experience  in  the  late 
60’s  when  both  Goss  and  Wood-Hoe  sup¬ 
plied  folders  for  a  major  replacement  pro¬ 
gram  on  our  existing  presses.  We  expect 
to  achieve  similar  benefits  from  having 
both  manufacturers  involved  from  the 
start  of  this  very  significant  program  for 
new  equipment.” 

Prime  advantages 

Palmer  also  explained  the  prime  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  wider  press  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  traditional  4-page-wide  units, 
as  follows: 

“We  expect  to  achieve  savings  in  both 
capital  costs  and  operating  costs  from  the 
wider  press.  The  design  requires  only  % 
as  many  printing  units  as  4-page-wide 
equipment  to  provide  the  same  issue 
size;  yet  the  6-wide  unit  is  only  a  little 
bigger  and  heavier  than  the  four-wide 
version. 

“The  overall  equipment  costs  are  less 
and,  the  total  building  cost  for  a  printing 
plant  of  given  capacity  is  substantially 
less  with  the  wider  presses. 

“The  operating  cost  advantages  also 
come  from  reduction  in  the  number  of 
units  per  press  which  generally  results 
in  greater  net  productivity.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  large  newsprint  rolls;  we  will 
nearly  halve  the  number  of  rolls  we  will 
have  to  handle.” 

EDITO 


newsmen  to  “informed  sources”  has  been 
issued  by  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  White  House 
Press  Secretary.  The  directive  requires 
that  all  White  House  officials  report  to 
the  press  secretary  any  discussions  they 
have  with  newsmen. 

In  confirming  that  the  directive  had 
been  decided  on  10  days  ago  by  the  White 
House  senior  staff,  consisting  of  three 
presidential  counselors  and  seven  assis¬ 
tants,  Gerald  L.  Warren,  Deputy  Press 
Secretary,  said  that  “informing  the  press 
secretary  of  what  concerns  were  abroad 
in  the  town  as  voiced  by  members  of  the 
press”  would  be  helpful  to  the  secretary 
and  his  staff  in  providing  official  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  press. 

Warren  denied  that  there  was  any  in¬ 
tention  of  censorship  and  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  order  would  chill  contacts 
between  the  press  and  White  House 
officials.  Warren  would  not  say  if  Ziegler 
had  initiated  the  move. 

It  was  not  a  written  order  but  was  pass¬ 
ed  orally  by  senior  aides  to  their  staffs. 

Two  assistants  to  the  president  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  order  are  cabinet  officers, 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary  Of  State, 
and  George  P.  Schultz,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

• 

Herb  Klein  suggests 
ways  to  save  energy 

Big  city  newspapers  should  consider 
cutting  back  at  least  one  edition,  and  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  should  leave 
the  air  earlier  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
fuel,  according  to  broadcast  executive 
Herb  Klein. 

Klein,  former  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  was  also  communications  director 
for  President  Nixon,  until  he  left  the 
White  House  in  1973  to  become  a 
vicepresident  of  Metromedia  Inc. 

Klein  made  his  remarks  January  8  to  a 
Springfield,  Ill.  audience.  Klein  said  by 
eliminating  one  edition  of  big  city  papers, 
the  papers  could  save  both  energy  and 
newsprint. 

Broadcast  stations  that  left  the  air  ear¬ 
lier  would  also  cause  people  to  go  to  bed 
sooner,  and  thus  conserving  energy. 

• 

Ted  Boyle,  AP,  dies 

Edward  L.  Boyle,  60,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Associated  Press  since  1964 
and  an  employee  of  the  organization  for 
32  years,  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
January  23.  Boyle,  in  addition  to  his  pro¬ 
motion  duties,  served  as  liaison  execu¬ 
tive  for  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

• 

Cassels,  UPI,  dies 

Louis  Cassels,  52,  senior  editor  and  re¬ 
ligion  columnist  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  died  January  23.  Cassels  spent 
32  years  with  yPI. 
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Survey  evaluates 
daily  newspapers 
in  New  England 

The  first  systematic  evaluation  of  New 
England’s  109  daily  newspapers,  the 
largest  such  study  of  the  press  ever  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  United  States,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Survey. 

A  prefatory  summary  to  the  400-page 
report  concludes,  “Our  newspapers  need 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  run-of-the-mill 
performance  common  to  most  .  .  .  Too 
many  people  are  discovering  that  they  can 
live  without  newspapers.” 

The  report,  entitled  “Evaluating  the 
Press:  The  New  England  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Survey,”  critically  examines  the 
region’s  daily  newspapers  in  essays  of 
2,500-5,000  words.  The  essays  are  based 
primarily  on  a  review  of  six  weeks’  issues 
from  early  1973  and  on  interviews  with 
publishers  and  editors. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  region’s  daily 
newspapers  granted  these  interviews  and 
provided  data  for  comparative  tables.  The 
tables  list  answers  to  two  dozen  questions 
about,  for  example,  staffing  patterns,  sal¬ 
aries,  editorial  page  policies,  and  news-to- 
advertising  ratios.  Only  five  newspaper 
companies — representing  11  New  England 
dailies — declined  to  participate.  These  11 
newspapers  were,  nevertheless,  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  the  review  of  six  weeks’ 
issues. 

Some  of  the  survey’s  findings: 

— Local  news  is  the  lifeblood  of  most 
newspapers  with  a  full  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  report  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  partly  because  of  competing  cover¬ 
age  from  the  electronic  media; 

— Local  news  consists  mainly  of  bulle¬ 
tin-board  journalism — the  who-what- 
when-where  approach  to  news — with  few 
papers  regularly  undertaking  investiga¬ 
tive  or  enterprise  reporting,  or  providing 
specialists  in  such  areas  as  law,  medicine, 
and  finance; 

— One-third  of  New  England’s  dailies  at 
least  occasionally  buy  editorials  or  accept 
free  ones  from  outside  services; 

— Staffing  patterns  suggest  the  relative 
importance  of  sports  (some  sports  depart¬ 
ments  have  as  many  as  20-30  reporters) 
and  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  (no  paper  had  more  than  10 
editorial  page  staffers  and  55  per  cent  of 
the  region’s  dailies  rely  on  only  one  full¬ 
time  person  or  a  staff  member  with  other 
responsibilities) ; 

— The  involvement  of  many  New  En¬ 
gland  newspapers  in  the  social,  economic 
and  political  life  of  their  communities 
raises  questions  about  the  objectivity  of 
some  reporting  of  business  and  politics; 

— The  educational  level  of  reporters  is 
rising,  with  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
recently  hired  reporters  possessing  college 
degrees ; 

— Reporters’  salaries  range  as  high  as 
$15,000  a  year  (and  more  with  overtime) 
but  10  per  cent  of  the  dailies  still  start 
staffers  at  $100  a  week  or  less; 

— Women’s  pages  are  in  transition,  up¬ 
dating  their  appearance,  adopting  a 


neuter  title  such  as  “Living”  or  “Accent,” 
and  presenting  a  less  stereotyped  image 
of  women; 

— Women  now  comprise  one-fourth  of 
the  region’s  news  staffs  but  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  newsroom  staffers  are  black  or 
Spanish-surname ; 

The  newspaper  survey  was  funded  by  a 
$76,252  grant  from  the  John  and  Mary  R. 
Markle  Foundation  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Evening  News,  Southbridge,  Mass., 
directed  the  survey  and  provided  a  20,- 
000-word  preface.  Ghiglione  also  directed 
the  Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Sur¬ 
vey,  a  1971  evaluation  of  41  of  the  state’s 
45  dailies  which  led  to  the  New  England 
study. 

The  newspaper  critiques  were  written 
but  not  by-lined  by  a  13-member  team 
chosen  from  every  segment  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  community:  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  na¬ 
tional  correspondent,  Columbia  Journalism 
Review ;  Edward  Baumeister,  reporter 
and  media  commentator  for  WGBH-TV, 
Boston;  Richard  Blalock,  former  editor  of 
the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald  James 
Boylan,  contributing  editor,  Columbia 
Journalism  Review;  Herbert  Brucker, 
former  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant ;  Edwin  Diamond,  press  critic,  the 
Post-Newsweek  Stations,  Inc.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Rebecca  Gross,  former  editor  of 
the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express;  Brooks 
Hamilton,  professor.  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Maine;  John  Her¬ 
bert,  former  executive  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  Traveler;  Joseph  V.  Mahoney, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune;  Melvin  Mencher, 
associate  professor.  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University;  Alan 
Miller,  chairman.  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Maine;  and  Forrest 
Seymour,  former  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette. 

• 

Boston  Herald  American 
drops  evening  edition 

Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American,  announced  that  begin¬ 
ning  the  week  of  February  11th  the  news¬ 
paper  would  eliminate  its  afternoon  pre¬ 
date  editions  involving  approximately  60,- 
000  daily  circulation.  Kern  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  lack  of  pedestrian  and  commuter 
traffic,  the  early  closing  of  stores  and 
other  sales  outlets  made  predate  circula¬ 
tion  an  unsound  business  operation. 

“The  Old  Colony  News,  a  subsidiary 
that  handled  home  delivery  for  the  old 
Herald  Traveler  before  the  purchase  in 
1972,  now  handles  the  distribution  for  the 
Herald  American  and  the  Herald  Adver¬ 
tiser.  The  Herald  Traveler  home  delivery 
totalled  80,000,  which  included  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  at  half  price.  Today  the  home 
delivery  totals  122,000  with  no  half  price 
circulation  involved. 

“Our  City  and  Suburban  figure  for  the 
months  prior  to  the  purchase,  with  no 
predate  involved,  was  approximately  196,- 
000 — it  is  now  301,000.  We  believe  that 
more  than  one  half  the  60,000  circulation 
involved  with  our  predate  will  switch  to 
the  morning  Herald  American. 


By  Jane  Levere 

Chance  conversation  with  a  lawyer  at 
a  party  several  years  ago  inspired  Vance 
Trimble,  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post  and 
Times-Star,  to  devote  his  spare  time  to 
researching  and  writing  “The  Uncertain 
Miracle,”  published  last  month  by  Dou¬ 
bleday. 

At  a  party  in  the  Kentucky’s  governor’s 
mansion  in  late  1971,  Trimble  was  having 
a  discussion  with  a  prominent  lawyer  who 
stated  he  was  going  to  New  Jersey  the 
next  day  for  treatments  in  a  hyperbaric 
chamber. 

Puzzled  and  unfamiliar  with  these 
treatments,  Trimble  asked  what  they 
were.  The  lawyer  replied  that  he  had  pure 
oxygen  compressed  into  his  bloodstream  at 
the  chamber  to  sharpen  his  memory,  im¬ 
prove  his  vision,  and  make  him  feel  better 
generally.  Trimble  thought  these  treat¬ 
ments  were  miraculous — this  septuagen¬ 
arian  lawyer  could  easily  pass  as  a  forty 
year  old  man. 

Trimble,  fascinated  by  this  mysterious 
medical  treatment,  contacted  the  lawyer’s 
physicians  at  St.  Barnabas  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  Jersey  for  more  information  on 
their  hyperbaric  chambers.  His  research 
led  to  a  page  one  story  in  the  Kentucky 
Post,  which  in  turn  led  to  many  inquiries 
from  readers  curious  to  learn  more  about 
that  “fountain  of  youth”  stuff. 

While  shaving  one  morning  in  January 
1972,  Trimble  was  struck  by  his  ultimate 
inspiration.  Conferring  with  his  mirror, 
he  decided  to  write  a  book  about  hyper¬ 
baric  oxygenation,  as  the  chamber  treat¬ 
ments  are  technically  known. 

Trimble  used  his  spare  time  during  the 
next  twelve  months  to  do  extensive  re¬ 
search  on  this  controverisal  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  He  started  out  at  the  Oncology  De¬ 
partment  at  Cincinnati’s  Christ  Hospital, 
which  has  the  only  hyperbaric  facilities  in 
southwest  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  He  then 
traveled  all  over  the  nation — to  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Miami,  to  name  just  a  few  places — to  get 
first-hand  interviews  with  physicians  and 
surgeons  practicing  at  hyperbaric  centers. 

Trimble  learned  that  hyperbaric  ox¬ 
ygenation  (abbreviated  to  HBO)  has  been 
known  to  medicine  since  the  mid-1880’s.  It 
is  a  life-saving  treatment  for  illnesses 
such  as  gas  gangrene,  where  a  body  is 
deprived  of  its  normal  oxygen  supply.  It 
is  also  effectively  used  to  treat  stroke, 
senility,  bums,  and  carbon  monoxide  poi¬ 
soning.  In  his  research  Trimble  discovered 
another  Kentuckian  relying  on  HBO  as 
his  personal  fountain  of  youth — 80  year- 
old  Colonel  Harland  Sanders,  the  fried 
chicken  tycoon. 

Trimble  also  uncovered  the  controver¬ 
sies  surrounding  HBO.  The  treatments 
can  be  dangerous  if  improperly  regulated, 
since  an  overdose  of  oxygen  can  be  fatal 
to  the  body’s  system. 
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Efforts  continue  on  reducing 
noise,  ink,  dust  in  pressroom 

By  Ceralil  B.  Healey 


Difficulties  encountered  by  press  manu¬ 
facturers  in  seeking  complete  engineering 
solutions  to  noise  problems  in  the  press¬ 
room  associated  with  new  equipment  were 
outlined  at  this  week’s  Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Production  Conference  in  Toronto 
by  Fred  Paul,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  engineering,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Manufacturers  have  not  hit  upon  an¬ 
swers  to  many  perplexing  engineering 
questions,  Paul  said,  and  are  finding  their 
research  to  be  a  long-term  project.  Modi¬ 
fying  older  existing  presses  is  an  even 
moi’e  difficult  problem. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  types  of 
older  enclosures  were  developed  costing 
from  $5,000  to  $30,000  each  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  folder  noise.  Most  of  the  en¬ 
closures  did  reduce  the  noise  substantial¬ 
ly,  but  Paul  si)eculated  that  only  one  or 
possibly  two  systems  reduced  the  noise 
level  to  the  required  90  decibels. 

To  make  matters  woi'se,  he  said,  there 
is  a  i)ossibility  that  noise  standards  may 
be  altered  by  OSH.\  requiring  that  noise 
levels  be  at  85  decibels. 

.Solutions  not  easy 

Due  to  the  many  variables  involved,  it 
is  impossible  to  generalize  on  how  existing 
presses  can  he  altered  to  remedy  the  noise 
problems.  In  some  cases,  press  units  are 
considerably  noisier  than  the  folders. 
Length  of  press  runs,  which  determines 
total  exposure,  also  has  to  be  considered. 

In  some  cases  the  problem  can  be  solved 
by  administering  control — rotating  press¬ 
men  from  one  job  to  another  during  the 
press  run.  Union  conditions  could  limit 
what  can  be  done  in  this  resj)ect.  Issuing 
and  enforcing  the  wearing  of  protective 
devices  can  sometimes  be  the  answer. 
Only  careful  study  of  the  problem  can 
result  in  a  solution,  Paul  said. 

Paul  believes  that  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  mandatory  audiometric  hearing  test¬ 
ing  programs  will  be  recjuired  with  long- 
range  record  keejring. 

Many  states  are  now  allowing  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  payments  for  partial 
hearing  losses- — even  while  the  man  is 
still  working.  This  alone,  may  be  reason 
enough  to  being  audiometric  hearing  tests 
of  both  old  and  new  employees.  An  imjior- 
tant  factor  is  that  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  be  able  to  verify  if  the  loss  oc¬ 
curred  as  a  result  of  noise  or  perhaps 
other  reasons. 

Not  a  new  problem 

Paul,  di.scussing  ecology  as  it  affects 
newspapers,  said  that  unfortunately, 
many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  is  what  really  prompted  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  to  be  ecology  minded. 

Many  newspapers  were  truly  concerned 
about  improving  working  conditions.  It  re¬ 
ally  wasn’t  until  after  OSH.\  was  passed 
that  people  became  concerned  about  the 
health  aspects  of  ink  mist.  The  ))rimary 


health  hazard  with  ink  mists  arises  from 
the  mineral  oil  component. 

Studies  were  made  in  the  Tribune 
pressroom,  sampling  ink  mist  concentra¬ 
tions  under  the  most  adverse  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Conclusion  of  testing  pointed  out 
that  all  samples  collected  were  well  within 
the  time  weighted  threshold  limit  values 
on  all  Tribune  press  equipment. 

Approximately  one-third  of  Tribune 
press  equipment  has  ink  mist  suppression 
systems;  the  remainder  has  yet  to  be 
equipped. 

Paul  said  the  pressmen’s  Union  was 
given  a  copy  of  all  test  data  and  results 
and  there  were  no  questions  regarding 
any  phase  of  the  tests.  Later,  a  group  of 
pressmen  complained  to  the  OSIL\ 
regional  director  about  conditions  in  the 
Tribune  pressroom  and  this  brought  in  the 
OSH.\  industrial  hygienest.  Government 
tests  agreed  with  the  Tribune’s  and  no 
citation  was  issued  for  excessive  ink  mist. 

Paul  added  that  the  Tribune  is  making 
further  studies  to  evaluate  the  latest  in 
ink  mist  suppression  equipment,  both  elec¬ 
trostatic  and  mechanical.  When  these 
tests  and  studies  are  completed,  recom¬ 
mendation  will  be  made  to  management 
for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  addi¬ 
tional  ink  suppression  equipment  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Trib’s  high  speed 
presses. 

^  »>od  seeks  answer 

Thomas  P.  Bruno,  research  and  techni¬ 
cal  director,  special  products,  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  reported  on  studies  by  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  study  team  formed  by  Wood 
Industries  to  establish  basic  goals,  first  a 
method  to  reduce  pressroom  noise  levels 
and  to  methodize  paper  dust  removal  and 
ink  mist. 

Based  on  this  work  and  continuing 
study  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Wood-Hoe  team  were  implemented.  This 
included  incorporation  of  sheet  metal 
guards  in  the  press  arch  openings  that 
were  lined  with  a  new  type  of  sound 
dampening  foam.  This  same  material  is 
used  inside  all  Wood-Hoe  press  housings 
and  ink  mist  guaixls. 

The  decision  on  sound  dampening  mate¬ 
rial  not  only  applied  to  the  printing  press 
unit,  but  was  applicable  to  the  folder. 
Conse(iuently,  all  folder  castings,  housings 
and  other  components  involved  with  the 
folder  were  lined  with  sound  dami)ening 
foam. 

One  of  the  team’s  major  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  the  use  of  a  room  that  complete¬ 
ly  enclosed  the  folder.  Design  was  to  be 
such  that  the  room  had  dual  wall  con¬ 
struction  with  sound  absorbing  material 
between  the  walls.  The  folder  would  be 
enclosed  on  all  four  sides  with  openings 
provided  for  the  dispatch  delivery.  It  also 
included  four  access  doors  which  would 
allow  pressroom  operators  to  enter  the 
room  to  i)rovide  normal  maintenance  and 
make  operating  adjustments  that  might  be 
necessary. 


Laser-plate  seen 
as  a  boon  for 
letterpress  users 

By  Leiiora  WiUianison 

Marking  the  end  of  field  testing,  the 
first  public  demonstration  of  a  system  of 
producing  printing  plates  by  laser  beams 
was  conducted  for  security  analysts  and 
news  media  by  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  at 
its  Klmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  plant 
January  22  and  24. 

Gannett  has  invested  $5,664,000  to  date 
in  research,  development  and  field  testing 
at  the  Klmira  letterpress  plant  over  the 
past  three  years.  Laser-Graph  plates  have 
been  in  on-line  testing,  intermingled  with 
conventional  i)lates,  since  last  Fall. 

The  plate  weighs  14  ounces  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  inventor  Uonald  C.  Barker, 
who  spoke  to  the  visitors  prior  to  the 
demonstration,  is  designed  for  compatibili¬ 
ty  with  existing  presses,  inks,  newsprint 
and  personnel,  and  “publishing  technology 
of  tomorrow.” 

Barker  said  that  he  exjjects  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  production  model  later  this  year. 

Barker  said  that  further  development 
of  the  ecpiipment  will  jjrovide  option  of 
pre-processing  a  plate,  leaving  a  .selective 
area  for  late  breaking  news  (the  plate  is 
re-run  through  the  machine  to  fill  in  the 
news  hole),  aimed  at  di.stributing  the 
newspaper  work  load. 

Gannett  executives  said  durability  tests 
of  the  plates  have  produced  up  to  200,000 
impressions,  and  Ronald  White,  vicepres¬ 
ident/production,  added  none  have  been 
run  further  to  exhaustion. 

Jack  Purcell,  vicepresident/finance, 
speaking  informally  following  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  new  machines  and  the 
Star-Gazette  press  run,  said  that  market 
emphasis  for  the  new  laser  plate  system 
will  be  newspapers  with  over  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  “aimed  at  preserving  the  integrity 
of  their  investments  in  letterpress  oper¬ 
ations”  but  enabling  them  to  “enjoy  cost 
benefits  of  offset.”  Commenting  that  the 
trend  to  offset  is  “slowing,”  Purcell 
added,  “Letterpress  is  extremely  efficient 
as  a  piece  of  equipment.” 

The  Laser-Graph  system  consists  of  two 
separate  machines,  one  a  “Scan-Scriber” 
and  the  second  an  “.\blation  Unit,”  with 
one  operator  placing  a  page  pasle-up  on 
one  side  of  the  T-shaped  Scan-Scriber  and 
a  blank  Laser-Plate  in  the  other.  Both  are 
vacuum  held.  During  this  operation,  a 
beam  from  a  Helium  Neon  laser  scans  the 
paste-uj)  and  simultaneously  a  beam  from 
an  .\rgon  laser  cuts  the  copper  surface  of 
the  Laser-Plate,  exposing  a  plastic  sub¬ 
strate.  The  operation  requires  about  two 
minutes  to  complete  a  full-sized  newspa¬ 
per  page,  although  in  the  Tue.sday  demon¬ 
stration,  the  unit  was  run  at  power  reduc¬ 
tion  and  required  about  four  minutes. 

The  Laser-Plate  is  then  manually 
transferred  to  the  .\blation  Unit  where  a 
laser  ablates  (vaporizes)  the  exposed 
plastic,  in  a  four-minute  step.  Open  area 
depth  of  the  ablation  is  20  thousandths  of 
an  inch,  with  halftone  depth  is  variable  by 
dot  size,  but  running  to  7  and  8  thou- 
.sandths  in  highlite  areas. 
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IlSAE  president-elect  says: 


Newspapers  and  retailers 
do  business  the  same  way 


The  president-elect  of  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  is  an 
ex-retailer  who  made  the  switch  from 
buying  space  for  department  stores  to  sell¬ 
ing  space  for  newspapers — and  has 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  respect  and 
enthusiasm  for  both  occupations. 

Reflecting  on  his  two  different  careers, 
Richard  W.  Carpenter,  now  vicepresident, 
marketing,  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin,  says:  “To  me,  both 
the  retail  and  the  newspaper  business  are 
exciting  and  challenging;  newspapers  and 
retailers,  or  at  least  the  big  department 
stores,  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 

“Both  are  consumer-oriented  businesses 
and  sell  to  and  serve  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  each  day.  Both  are  sensitive  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  and  criticism  of 
their  customers — a  characteristic  they’ve 
shared  long  before  the  current  consumer 
movement  got  fired  up. 

“Because  of  the  family  ownership  back¬ 
ground  of  both  industries,  in  many  ways 
their  philosophy  of  management,  employee 
relations,  operational  practices  and  other 
internal  functions  are  quite  similar. 

“The  independent  character  of  both  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  newspapers  are 
changing,”  Carpenter  believes,  “and  many 
have  given  way  to  chain-type  organiza¬ 
tions  and  outside  professional  manage¬ 
ment.  Both  have  had  to  respond  to  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  last  25 
years,  and  their  success  in  the  years  ad- 
head  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  each 
to  adjust  to  the  same  social,  physical, 
technical  and  economic  changes.” 

Joint  interest  expressed 

Both  the  retailer  and  the  newspaper, 
observes  Carpenter,  have  a  vital  concern 
and  interest  in  the  communities  they 
serve,  and  express  this  interest  in  a  host 
of  ways,  many  times  jointly. 

“Although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
our  advertisers  to  understand,  the  fact 
that  newspapers  give  the  highest  priority 
to  how  well  they  serve  their  readers,  is 
identical  to  the  retailer’s  concern  for 
properly  serving  their  customers. 

“It  is  this  response  to  the  public’s  needs 
that  builds  newspaper  circulation  and 
readership.  And  it  is  the  public’s  confi¬ 
dence,  in  turn,  that  makes  the  newspaper 
the  outstanding  advertising  medium  it  is. 

“Since  in  most  instances,  the  newspaper 
reader  and  the  store  customer  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  store’s  ad  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper  gets  a  measure  of  acceptance  una¬ 
vailable  in  any  other  medium. 

“This  ‘extra  dimension’  is  of  enormous 
unmeasurable  value  to  every  advertiser 
and  may  be  an  important  reason  why  the 
retailer  has  been  able  to  advertise  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  for  so  long,  in  his  local  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Carpenter  joined  the  Bulletin  after 
having  held  the  post  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  and  L.S. 


RICHARD  W.  CARPENTER 


Ayres,  Indianapolis,  and  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director’s  assignment  at  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Mabley  &  Carew,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  He  has  this  to  say  about  his  early 
reaction  to  his  newspaper  experience: 

Far  from  inflexible 

“When  I  first  joined  the  Bulletin  twelve 
years  ago,  I  shared  the  impression  held  by 
many  of  my  retail  friends  that  newspa¬ 
pers  were  rigid,  inflexible  and  finding  it 
difficult  to  adapt  to  change.  What  I  found 
was  that  this  impression  couldn’t  have 
been  farther  from  the  truth. 

“By  far,  the  majority  of  newspapers 
were  working  hard  to  improve  their  pro¬ 
duct  and  serve  their  readers  more  effec¬ 
tively.  Vast  sums  of  capital  were  being 
spent  on  new  equipment,  new  distribution 
methods,  advanced  typesetting,  printing 
and  manufacturing  processes. 

“The  news  function  was  being  restudied 
and  reformed  to  make  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  even  more  pertinent  to  the  changing 
needs  and  interest?  of  its  readers. 

“As  a  result,  today’s  newspapers  cover 
a  broader  spectrum  of  subjects  that  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  affect  the  daily  lives 
of  their  readers  than  ever  before.  And 
because  newspapers  provide  more  in¬ 
formation,  they  have  become  increasingly 
more  valuable  and  more  influential  in  to¬ 
day’s  society. 

“It  seems  apparent  that  with  the  need 
for  more  and  better  information  growing 
every  day,  that  newspapers — the  informa¬ 
tion  medium  that  nearly  everyone  depends 
upon — will  continue  to  grow  even  stronger 
in  the  years  ahead.” 

Looking  ahead.  Carpenter  thinks  the 
next  few  years  will  offer  outstanding  op¬ 
portunities  for  newsp  iper  service  and 
growth. 
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“Although  there  is  no  way  to  tell  what 
specific  changes  will  take  place  in  the 
next  few  years,  it  seems  apparent  that  we 
will  go  through  a  period  of  change  that  at 
the  least  will  challenge  and  test  some  of 
our  most  basic  principles  and  practices. 

“Under  such  circumstances,  the  public 
will  need  and  demand  to  know  what’s 
going  on,  why  it’s  happening,  how  it  will 
affect  them  and  so  forth.  In  my  opinion, 
only  newspapers  are  equipped  and  able  to 
fulfill  this  vital  need. 

Better  eommunications  needed 

“If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  then  I  believe  we  must  find 
the  ways  and  means  to  improve  our  com¬ 
munications  with  our  advertising  custom¬ 
ers  and  with  each  other  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

“We  must  learn  how  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  ahead  will  affect  our  advertisers 
and  what  they  are  going  to  do  about 
them.  Only  if  we  know  these  things  can 
we  continue  to  serve  them  effectively. 

“In  my  view,  we  are  uniquely  equipped 
to  handle  this  job  of  better  communica¬ 
tions. 

“The  INAE  and  INAE  Committees  rep¬ 
resent  an  unparalleled  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  our  advertising  customers,  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  gives 
us  an  extremely  competent  and  highly 
professional  organization  to  present  our 
views  and  the  reasons  for  them.” 

INAE’s  president-elect  was  born  In 
Forest  Hills,  Massachusetts  on  June  8, 
1918,  but  spent  most  of  his  early  life  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  1940,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

With  Bulletin  since  1962 

He  joined  the  Bulletin  in  1962  as  retail 
advertising  manager.  He  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1963,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  in  1964  and  in  1969  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  vicepresident /- 
marketing. 

Carpenter  is  in  charge  of  the  Bulletin’s 
advertising,  promotion  and  research  de¬ 
partments. 

He  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bulletin  Company,  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  and  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  is  on  the  plans 
board  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu- 
rea. 

More  recently.  Carpenter  was  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  to  serve  on 
the  board  of  a  special  committee  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  leaders  organized  to  plan 
and  promote  Philadelphia’s  participation 
in  the  1976  Bicentennial  commemoration. 

He  lives  in  Newtowm  Square,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  his  wife,  Edith,  and  their  two 
children.  His  hobbies  include  gardening 
and  collecting  historic  newspapers. 

• 

Retail  ad  manager 

Bob  Long  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  He  replaces  James  P.  Talcott, 
who  resigned  to  join  McCall’s  magazine  in 
New  York. 
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Dayton's,  Minneapolis 
1st  prize — over  $50  million  category 
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Brody's,  Indiana,  Pa. 

1st  prize — up  to  $5  million  category 


Top  retail 
ads  of  1973 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  have  declared  the  winners  of  the  3rd 
annual  NoRMA  Awards. 

The  international  “NoRMA”  competi¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  by  the  two  trade  associa¬ 
tions  to  encourage  higher  standards  of 
retail  newspaper  advertising  and  to  honor 
outstanding  examples  of  creativity  in 
copy,  art,  and  design  in  communicating 
with  the  public. 

First  prize  awards  for  each  of  four 
retail  categories  based  on  sales  volume — 
under  $5  million;  $5-$25  million;  $25-$50 
million ;  over  $50  million ;  and  for  the  best 
institutional  ad — were  presented  by 
Joseph  Rowen,  vicepresident  of  the 
NRMA  sales  promotion  division  and  E. 
Lawrence  Goodman,  vicepresident,  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales,  NAB  at  a  sales  promo¬ 
tion  session  of  the  annual  NRMA  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  January  in  New  York. 

Stores  were  judged  in  four  sales  volume 
categories  for  merchandise  advertising 
and  stores  of  all  sizes  competed  against 
each  other  in  the  institutional  classifica¬ 
tion,  a  new  classification  this  year. 

Goodman  said  that  “in  the  last  two 
years,  institutional  has  been  grouped  with 
merchandise  advertising.”  Because  insti¬ 
tutional  in  many  cases  “tended  to  be  more 
fanciful  and  appealing,”  it  also  “tended  tc 
dominate  the  judging.” 

Recognizing  the  “completely  different 
objective”  of  institutional,  the  NRMA  and 
the  NAB  decided  to  separate  the  catego¬ 
ries.  “Institutional  advertising  deserves 
separate  attention,”  Goodman  said. 

He  added  that  under  the  new  grouping, 
a  store’s  sales  were  not  important:  “Ideas 
are  anybody’s  business.”  He  noted  that 
several  smaller  stores  had  shown  up  in 
the  judging  for  the  institutional  award. 

The  aw’ards,  a  silver  shopping  bag 
embedded  in  a  block  of  lucite,  went  to  the 
following  five  retailers : 

— Under  $5  million:  Brody’s,  Indiana, 
Pa. 

— $5-$25  million:  Lipman’s,  Portland, 
Ore. 

— $25-$50  million:  Franklin  Simon, 
N.Y.,  N.Y. 

— Over  $50  million:  Dayton’s,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

— Institutional:  The  Denver,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Second  prize  and  honorable  mention 
awards  went  to : 

— Over  $50  million:  second  prize,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Strauss,  Brooklyn,  N.Y,;  honorable 
mentions:  Selfridges,  London,  England; 
Foley’s,  Houston;  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit; 
May  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Boston;  Weinstock’s,  Sacramen¬ 
to,  and  Simpsons,  Toronto,  Canada. 

— $25-$50  million:  second  prize,  Bar¬ 
ney’s,  New  York;  honorable  mentions: 
The  Denver,  Denver;  Hoffritz,  New  York; 
Garfinkel’s,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Miller 
&  Rohoads,  Inc.,  Richmond. 


— $5-$25  million:  second  prize,  St. 
Clair  Paint  &  Wallpaper,  Toronto,  Cana¬ 
da;  honorable  mentions;  Davidson  &  Lev- 
enthal,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  R.  H. 
Stearns,  Boston ;  The  Popular,  El  Paso 
and  Lamonts  Apparel,  Seattle. 

— under  $5  million:  second  prize, 
Ziesel’s,  Elkhart,  Ind.  honorable  mentions; 
Nina  Boutique,  Minneapolis;  Gordon’s, 


The  Denver,  Denver 
1st  prize — institutionel  ads 


Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  and  Phil  Givner,  To¬ 
ronto. 

— institutional:  second  prize,  Dayton’s 
Minneapolis;  honorable  mentions: 
Ohrbach’s,  New  York;  Thalhimers,  Rich¬ 
mond;  Vroom  &  Dreesmann,  Holland,  Sal- 
fridges,  London,  England,  and  Scar¬ 
brough’s,  Austin,  Texas. 
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How  the  winners  view  newspapers 


Charles  Moxley, 
Advertising  Director, 
Dayton’s 

The  moment  of  truth  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  store  arrives  when  they  think  ex¬ 
pansion  and  the  additional  square  feet 
that  expansion  implies.  It  is  at  this  point 
they  must  face  up  to  the  responsibility  of 
successfully  promoting  the  additional 
thousands  of  square  feet. 

Historically,  newspapers  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  gone  down  the  proverbi¬ 
al  promotional  lane  together.  Expansion 
adds  another  dimension  to  the  use  of 
newspapers,  particularly  where  strong 
dailies  publish.  For  the  real  estate  invest¬ 
ment  plus  the  stock  ownership  involved, 
newspapers  can  become  a  viable  buy. 

Metro  newspapers  through  the  years  get 
high  marks  for  their  marketing  efforts, 
how'ever  slanted.  They  are  usually  on  top 
of  a  demographic  decision  long  before  it 
becomes  apparent  to  the  retailer.  They 
are  forced  to  be  on  top  of  these  situations 
for  one  basic  fact  of  newspaper  life:  cir¬ 
culation. 

I  certainly  don’t  mean  to  imply  we  rely 
solely  upon  the  newspaper  for  opening  a 
branch  store.  We  simply  don’t.  But  we  do 
use  a  mix  of  radio  and  television,  as  well 
as  print,  to  get  our  message  across. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  on  a  day-in, 
day-out  basis,  print  is  still  an  important 
tool  for  us.  This  is  true  with  promoting 
our  existing  stores,  as  well  as  our  remote 
operations. 

For  a  newspaper,  the  life-blood  is  not 
the  presses,  no  matter  how  expensive,  or 
in  the  physical  plant.  Rather,  people  are 
the  Number  1  asset. 

It  is  always  a  delight  to  witness 
creative  selling  on  a  newspaper’s  part. 
There  are  markets  where  the  newspaper 
rep  is  a  welcome  guest;  a  salesman  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

These  are  men  who  are  aggressively 
creative  in  selling  new  linage  packages, 
new  foods,  varying  insert  distribution. 
They  are  sensitive,  as  well  as  knowledgea¬ 
ble,  to  other  media.  They  appear  to  be 
print  people  with  a  purpose  who  are  keen¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  rest  of  the  media  world 
around  them.  These  are  men  who  react  to 
a  competitive  situation. 

Our  approach  is  simple:  start  with  a 
real  merchandise  value;  present  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  value  story  as  crisply  and 
clearly  as  possible,  use  the  same  type  face 
(a  bit  larger)  and  a  slightly  harder  sell 
version  of  your  regular  finished  art. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  store’s  reputation 
that  you  are  selling.  The  same  values  are 
generally  available  at  other  stores.  There 
are  many  retail  ad  experts  who  would 
disagree  totally  on  our  concept  of  this 
type  of  ad.  They  feel  that  the  volume 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


George  McHenry, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Brody  Bros. 

It  was  a  very  different  year  for  Brody 
advertising.  When  the  year’s  promotional 
activities  were  planned  and  funded,  we 
found  that  our  newspaper  rates  had  been 
upped  considerably  over  1972.  To  keep  the 
budget  in  line,  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
back  on  our  ad  space. 

Tbe  reduced  space  meant  that  our  ads, 
would  have  to  be  eye-catching  and  hard¬ 
hitting.  Local  free-lance  talent  would  be 
used  more  frequently  for  original,  creative 
and  finished  art. 

A  stepped-up  ad  program  was  to  be 
used  in  the  student  newspaper  of  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania — The  Penn. 
The  ads  were  to  feature  merchandise,  art 
and  copy  with  student  appeal. 

At  the  same  time,  more  creative  atten¬ 
tion  was  to  be  given  our  windows  and 
interior  displays.  Special  care  was  to  be 
given  to  our  store’s  window  and  interior 
signs,  with  original  artw’ork  being  used 
more  often. 

Greater  consideration  was  to  be  used  in 
turning  out  package-type  programs  which 
would  include  all  forms  of  media  as  well 
as  windows  and  interiors.  TV  advertising 
would  be  increased,  and  radio  was  to  be 
slightly  increased  over  1972,  and  used 
only  for  sales  and  special  promotions. 

At  the  same  time,  Brody’s  instituted  a 
closer  w’orking  relationship  between 
buyers  and  the  ad  department.  The  adver¬ 
tising  department  made  a  strong  move 
towards  the  use  of  originality  in  lieu  of 
dealer  helps  (art,  photos,  etc.).  More  of 
an  effort  w’as  to  be  made  on  the  young 
contemporary  market,  as  well  as  on  the 
youth  market. 

Additionally,  we  learned  that  even 
though  we  are  in  a  small  community,  our 
customers  are  motivated  by  metropolitan 
ideas,  art  and  fashions.  We  believe  our 
presence  in  the  community  and  marketing 
area  has  been  enhanced  by  our  1973  sales 
and  advertising  program. 

50%  of  the  total  budget  went  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  20%  TV,  10%  direct  mail  and  the 
rest  split,  including  8.6%  for  production  in 
all  media. 

• 

Ted  Poston  dies 

Ted  Poston,  a  New  York  Post  reporter 
for  33  years,  died  January  11  after  a  long 
illness. 

Poston  covered  such  events  as  Martin 
Luther  King’s  crusade.  Supreme  Court 
rulings  and  triumphs  of  Althea  Gibson. 

As  city  editor  of  the  Amsterdam  News 
in  1934,  Poston  organized  the  editorial 
staff  under  the  Newspaper  Guild,  creating 
the  first  signed  newspaper  contract  be¬ 
tween  black  employes  and  employers.  The 
contract  stipulated  no  firings  for  90  days. 


Jerry  Humbert, 
Advertising  Director, 
Lipman’s 

Lipman’s  newspaper  advertising  became 
more  viable  in  August,  1973,  with  the 
implementation  of  a  “CORE”  advertising 
plan.  To  us,  CORE  means  making  a  major 
statement  in  major  space  in  a  major 
newspaper  position  six  days  every  week. 
And  although  we  have  not  increased  our 
linage,  we  feel  that  our  advertising  is 
making  a  greater  impact. 

In  devising  a  CORE  plan,  we  defined 
our  newspaper  advertising  needs  into 
three  categories:  Fashion  trends;  immedi¬ 
ate  volume  producing;  and  omnibus 
presentation.  We  negotiated  with  the 
newspaper  for  a  guaranteed  position  Sun¬ 
day  through  Friday — page  three  in  the 
main  news  section. 

Each  type  of  ad  ideally  has  a  single 
message  to  convey  to  our  customers.  A 
proper  balance  of  fashion  trend  and  vol¬ 
ume-producing  advertising  is  extremely 
important  to  a  store  whose  primary  ap¬ 
peal  is  quality,  fashion  and  service. 

We  do  not  expect  a  fashion  trend  ad  to 
have  an  immediate  and  tremendous  sales 
pull.  But  we  try  to  make  a  forward  fash¬ 
ion  statement,  a  prediction  of  what  will  be 
important.  Most  often,  the  same  fashion 
trend  is  presented  in  a  volume  producing 
format  later  in  the  season. 

Volume  producing  ads  are  meant  to  do 
just  that.  And  they  are  desigpied  to  pro¬ 
duce  volume  in  the  same  day  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  This  type  of  ad  is  the  most 
difficult  to  put  together.  The  most  common 
pitfall  is  to  end  up  looking  just  like  ev¬ 
eryone  else;  it  is  very  easy  to  destroy 
your  image  as  a  quality,  fashion  store. 

• 

Dallas  consumers  invited 
to  ‘tell  ads  where  to  go’ 

The  Dallas  Ad  League  will  be  going  to 
Dallas  area  consumers  with  its  “Tell  Ad¬ 
vertising  Where  to  Go”  theme  when  it 
initiates  Dallas  Advertising  Month,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1974. 

The  objective  is  to  give  consumers  a 
chance  to  air  their  complaints  or  problems 
with  advertising,  and  on  the  other  side,  to 
say  what  they  like  about  advertising,  an 
.\d  League  spokesman  said. 

This  will  be  done  mainly  through  a 
write-in  campaign,  where  consumers  will 
be  asked  to  name  the  three  worst  and 
three  best  ads  they  have  seen  or  heard  in 
recent  months.  Entry  forms  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  printed  in  Dallas  newspapers 
and  campaign  results  will  be  announced  at 
the  end  of  February. 

The  Dallas  Ad  League,  which  will  spon¬ 
sor  four  luncheons  related  to  the  theme 
during  the  month,  will  notify  the  best  and 
worst  advertisers  of  the  findings. 
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Franklin  Simon’s  ad  director 
prefers  ads  in  newspapers 


By  Jeff  Mill 

Fashion  and  the  retail  fashion  store 
are  in  “a  time  of  change,”  but  Nancy  Mac¬ 
Leod  of  NoRMA-winning  Franklin  Simon 
believes  “when  the  times  are  tough,  in¬ 
novations  come  through.” 

Today,  “fashion  is  what  people  wear.” 
Age  is  an  important  factor,  as  the  young 
people  of  the  sixties  have  grown  into  “the 
over-30s”  of  the  seventies.  Buying  is  now 
more  impulsive,  more  on  a  “need”  basis. 
Consumers  want  help  and  information 
from  stores. 

MacLeod,  the  recently-appointed  adver¬ 
tising/publicity  director  of  the  New  York- 
based  store,  feels  “A  store  is  a  person.” 
.■\ds  should  reflect  and  develop  the  identity 
of  the  store. 

Relies  on  newspapers 

Newspapers  are  key  in  FS’s  efforts  to 
that  end.  With  69  outlets  in  over  a  dozen 
states,  Franklin  Simon  relies  heavily  on 
newspapers.  70%  of  the  total  ad  budget  is 
devoted  to  newspapers,  with  the  remain¬ 
der  split  among  radio,  direct  mail  and  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  advertising. 

Franklin  Simon  ads  appear  not  only  in 
dailies,  but  also  in  suburban  papers,  and 
weeklies  (which  give  a  ‘personalization’ 
aspect  to  ads.)  .A.lso,  FS  advertises  in 
black  newspapers  in  several  cities,  be¬ 
cause  “Right  now,  your  All-.\merican  girl 
is  black.” 


Franklin  Simon,  N.Y. 

1st  priie — $25-$50  million  category 


Newspapers  permit  FS  to  develop  “a 
feel  for  the  store.”  MacLeod’s  ads  tend  to 
have  a  theme.  While  FS  does  place  a 
12-page  color  insert  in  the  annual  Made¬ 
moiselle  college  issue,  she  generally  pre¬ 
fers  newspapers. 

Newspapers  have  a  shorter  lead  time 
for  ads,  and  can  readily  handle  either 
revisions  or  complete  replacements  in  ads. 
Yet,  MacLeod  warns  that  “new'spapers 
have  lost  some  of  their  dominance  in  the 
retail  field.” 

This  is  largely  because  “new'spapers  are 


not  as  adventurous  as  magazines”  in  their 
advertising.  At  the  same  time,  “newspa¬ 
pers  remain  a  part  of  our  lives,”  MacLeod 
says. 

Media  mix  believer 

Many  women  “buy  newspapers  for  the 
ads.”  They  then  embark  on  a  form  of 
comparison  shopping  as  they  compare  ads 
in  the  newspapers.  Still,  MacLeod  is  a 
firm  believer  in  media  mix,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  this  “strange  period”  of  flux. 

This  is  “an  age  of  specialty,’  and  Mac¬ 
Leod  believes  stores  must  “gear  ads  to 
different  people.”  With  styles  blurred,  FS 
is  devoting  a  large  portion  of  ad  space  to 
accessories.  This  also  permits  the  store  to 
use  smaller — 200  line — ads. 

The  smaller  ads  focus  on  one  item, 
and  also  keep  the  FS  name  before  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  it  frees  ad  dol¬ 
lars  for  use  in  larger  FS  ads  which  in 
many  cases  combine  several  accessories  in 
one  thematic  ad. 

MacLeod  would  like  to  begin  using  more 
editorial  ads,  (to  inform  the  reader)  and 
move  to  “generic”  ads,  and  away  from 
specific  item  ads.  She  would  also  like  to 
see  a  greater  interplay  with  editorial  side 
of  newspapers,  who  are  closer  to  the 
thinking  of  the  general  public,  she  feels. 

Newspapers  are  also  helpful  to  Mac¬ 
Leod  in  informing  her  of  what  readers 
think,  and  by  extension,  what  they  wear. 
As  an  example,  MacLeod  explained  that 
sweaters  and  flannel  nightgowns  were 
currently  selling  very  well  with  women, 
as  the  result  of  heating  reductions 
brought  about  by  the  energy  crisis. 

With  young  career  women  making  up 
much  of  the  FS  clientele,  Franklin  Simon 
must  be  particularly  attuned  to  new  inter¬ 
ests  or  concerns  among  that  group.  She 
says  she  can  find  out  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  where  ‘fashion’  is  going  by 
checking  her  newspapers  in  each  city  FS 
serves. 

• 

Linage  record  set 
by  Washington  Post 

On  Saturday,  December  29,  1973,  the 
Washington  Post  for  the  first  time  had 
carried  more  than  50  million  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  in  one  year. 

During  1972,  when  only  two  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  papers  reported  such  high  retail 
linage.  The  Post  had  run  47.7  million  lines 
in  that  category.  While  retail  store  adver¬ 
tising  contributed  over  1,000,000  lines  to 
the  1973  linage  increase,  real  estate  and 
The  Post’s  Sunday  magazine  section,  Po¬ 
tomac,  accounted  for  another  IV*  million 
lines  of  the  2- Vi  million-line  increase  that 
brought  The  Post  its  all-time  retail  rec¬ 
ord. 

Earlier  in  December  the  paper  printed 
its  2  millionth  classified  ad  for  the  year, 
also  a  first. 


Moxley 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


producing  ad  should  look  totally  different 
from  the  store’s  fashion  trend  advertis¬ 
ing.  My  feelings  are  that  everything  that 
a  store  does  in  communicating  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  should  have  a  similar  tone  in  order 
to  make  a  singular  impact. 

Omnibus  presentation 

Our  third  major  type  of  ad,  the  omnibus 
presentation,  can  easily  become  a  catch-all 
format  and  consequently  be  dissipated.  We 
designed  this  format  to  use  as  an  umbrel¬ 
la  for  all  the  small  ads  to  come  together 
and  make  one  statement. 

For  example,  it  might  be  an  intimate 
apparel  story,  or  an  accessories  story  or  a 
gift  story.  It  is  certainly  a  challenge  to 
both  an  ad  director  in  putting  together 
the  monthly  schedule  and  to  a  layout  art¬ 
ist  who  must  make  the  various  elements 
work  visually.  It  is  a  wide-open  challenge 
for  a  creative  advertising  person  to  come 
up  with  something  that  is  really  fresh. 

CORE  ads  are  often  used  as  a  focal 
point  for  merchandise  displays  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  department.  Implementing  a  CORE 
plan  requires  total  understanding  and 
teamwork  between  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion.  If  we  don’t  have  impor¬ 
tant  merchandise,  a  special  event,  or  an 
institutional  story  to  start  with,  a  bril¬ 
liant  presentation  of  copy  and  graphics 
will  not  make  it  so. 

X  good  guaranteed  daily  position  in  the 
market’s  dominant  newspaper  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  any  ingredient  of  the  CORE  plan. 
This  consistency  creates  an  impact  on 
your  customers  that  doubling  your  linage 
and  having  your  advertising  scattered 
about  the  paper  day-to-day  could  never 
accomplish. 

Then,  a  partnership  with  your  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  is  important.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  that  they  understand  what  you 
are  trying  to  accomplish  and  that  they 
understand  your  advertising  plan. 

No  one  in  sales  promotion  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  it  becomes  more  difficult 
every  day  to  catch  the  consumer’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  competition  for  their  dollar  is 
staggering,  but  the  consumer  is  giving  us 
less  of  their  time. 

Whatever  dollars  that  we  spend  in  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  consumer  needs  to  be 
spent  with  a  tight  plan.  X  plan  designed 
to  create  impact  so  that  you  are  noticed 
and  remembered;  and,  of  course,  compel¬ 
ling  enough  so  that  the  consumer  will 
respond.  plan  so  consistent  in  message 
that  it  establishes  and/or  builds  a  person¬ 
ality  for  your  company. 

• 

New  record  high 

Clifford  A.  O’Day,  manager,  classified 
advertising,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register, 
reports  establishing  another  new  record 
high  in  classified  ads  published.  O’Day 
said  the  Register  ran  2,352,495  in  1973, 
and  increase  of  7.7%,  for  a  total  of  25,713,- 
731  lines,  up  9.7%;  over  the  previous  year’s 
record. 
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Plain  Dealer  Photo 


The  date: 

The  scene: 
The  incident 


The  problem: 


August  23,  1973. 

a  road  in  rural  Ashland  County,  Ohio. 

a  crash  involving  a  car  and  an  Amish 
buggy  in  which  a  young  mother  was 
killed  and  two  children  were  severely 
injured. 

how  to  offset  staggering  medical 
expenses . 


A  local  fund-raising  campaign  brought 
in  about  $9,000  urithin  the  next  two  months 
— a  reflection  of  the  generosity  of  both 
Amish  families  and  others  but  an  amount 
far  short  of  the  soaring  hospital  costs 
incurred. 

Following  a  recounting  of  the  tragic 
event  by  staff  writer  Richard  G.  Ellers  in 
The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  largest  newspa¬ 
per,  readers  open^  their  hearts— and  their 
checkbooks. 


^1^ 


By  mid-December,  over  $50,000  had 
been  contributed  to  the  drive.  Out  of  this 
total,  hospital  bills  have  been  paid  in  full, 
doctors'  Idlls  have  been  paid  to  date  and  a 
sum  has  been  set  aside  to  defray  the  costs 
of  continuing  rehabilitation. 

To  everyone  who  has  come  across  in  an 
hour  of  need,  our  sincere  thanks.  It's  cer¬ 
tainly  reassuring  to  know  that  when  some¬ 
one  asks  for  help,  a  lot  of  people  listen. 

And  act. 


The  Plain  Dealer.Ohio'slaigest  newspaper. 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

HOUSE  PLAN  ‘KIT’  SPURS  PROFITABLE  SECTIONS 


When  we  received  the  announcement  of 
his  1974  edition  of  the  “House  Plan  Kit” 
from  Otis  Headley,  advertising  director  of 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  we  decided  to 
see  what  it  was  that  prompted  60  newspa¬ 
pers  to  latch  on  to  it  in  ’73  as  opposed  to 
25  in  ’72  when  it  was  first  offered. 

What  with  real  estate  advertising  in 
somewhat  less  than  a  state  of  prosperity 
any  device  that  could  enable  papers  like 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  to  turn 
out  48  page  tabs  with  highly  agreeable 
advertising  percentages,  in  our  judge¬ 
ment,  justified  a  long  hard  look.  What  we 
liked  about  the  package  Headley  sent  me 
was  it  simplicity. 

The  “Kit”  contains  30  house  plans  rang¬ 
ing  from  vacation  homes  to  what 
Headley  calls  “mini-mansions.”  Each 
home  is  shown  via  an  attractive  photo¬ 
graph  accompanied  by  a  sharp,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  floor  plan.  Accompanying  the  art 
is  a  wide  range  of  relevant  editorial  relat¬ 
ing  not  only  to  the  homes  displayed  but 
running  the  gamut  of  interest  concerning 
every  facet  of  home  ownership  including 
the  advantages  of  used  homes.  Included  in 
the  ’74  Kit  is  even  a  glossary  of  real 
estate  terms.  Financing  problems,  home 
decorating  ideas  including  decorating  a 
children’s  room,  maintenance  suggestions 
etc.,  all  provide  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  an 
advertising  pitch  to  the  countless  service 
and  supply  companies  who  cater  to  the 
multi-million  dollar  housing  industry. 

How  it  started 

How  did  the  “House  Plans  Kit”  idea  get 


started?  Headley  said,  “Like  all  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  I  was  looking  for  new  ideas. 
Instead  of  just  looking  at  “what  can  \ve 
sell?”  I  took  a  close  look  at  what  features 
interested  our  readers  most.  A  house  plan 
feature  running  ROP  every  week  seemed 
to  draw  an  unusual  amount  of  reader 
interest  and  response.  This  I  pounced  on. 

“We  rounded  up  all  the  house  plans  we 
could,  dug  through  related  material  and 
came  up  with  our  first  ‘House  Plans 
Book.’  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest  editions  to  sell  to  date  and  there 
was  a  bonus  of  extra  readership  for  the 
advertiser. 

“In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  edition,  realtors  and  home 
builders  ran  space  we  had  never  been  able 
to  sell  before.  The  local  Home  Builders 
Association  also  purchased  a  page.  We 
decided  to  print  two  a  year  (Spring  & 
Fall)  but  quickly  ran  into  difficulty 
gathering  material  suited  to  newspaper 
format,  particularly  the  house  plans. 

Not  an  art  service 

“That’s  when  we  established  dependa¬ 
ble,  authentic  sources  for  useful  informa¬ 
tion  after  much  looking.  Then  we  won¬ 
dered  if  other  newspapers  could  use  the 
material  and  printed  our  first  ‘kit’  in 
1972.  Over  25  newspapers  used  it  that 
year  and  the  number  more  than  doubled  in 
’73. 

Headley  likes  to  make  one  point  clear — 
his  is  not  an  art  service,  it’s  an  idea.  And 
on  that  score  he  wisely  points  out,  “An 
idea,  of  course,  is  useful  only  to  those  who 
will  use  it.  Many  advertisers  (and  ad 


Insert  distribution 
is  ‘customized’ 

A  new  distribution  plan  for  pre  printed 
inserts  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  helps 
advertisers  customize  marketing  objec¬ 
tives.  Inserts  go  to  zones  and/or  circula¬ 
tion  districts  specified  by  the  advertiser’s 
market  needs. 

All  home-delivered  circulation  of  the 
Times  is  defined  by  area  zone  editions  or, 
within  the  city  zone,  by  circulation  dis¬ 
tricts.  Circulation  districts  range  in  size 
from  8,500  to  13,500  subscribers.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  season,  zone  editions  range  from 
10,000  to  125,000. 

Marketing  flexibility  was  prime  consid¬ 
eration  in  making  this  pin-pointed  mar¬ 
keting  approach  available  for  pre-printed 
inserts.  Single  copy  sales  at  newsstands 
and  vendor  routes  are  excluded  from  cir¬ 
culation  district  delivery. 

The  Times’  Commercial  Services-Job 
Printing  Department  provides  offset  print¬ 
ing  on  standard  size,  tabloid,  quarter-fold 
and  color  comic  type  sections  on  orders  of 
25,000  copies  and  up. 


directors)  are  sour  on  special  editions  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  be  a  gimmick  only  to 
take  some  of  the  ad  budget  with  little 
return.  A  guide  to  a  special  section  would 
be  to  ask  some  revealing  questions.  Does 
the  section  really  contain  something  use¬ 
ful  to  the  reader?  Will  it  capture  his 
interest,  and  benefit  him?  We  talk  about 
‘benefit  headlines.’  What  about  benefit  sec¬ 
tions?” 

The  “House  Plan  Kit”  material  comes 
with  a  color  registered  front  page  and 
camera  ready  clip  book  which  also  serves 
as  a  sales  presentation  with  all  editorial. 
Mats  are  also  available. 

AD  NOTES 


WANT  CLOSE  HARMONY 
ON  YOUR  TEST  PROGRAM? 

We  deliver 
Altoona! 


Tune  up  in  Test-Town,  for:  Compact  area — A  complete,  1 -county  metro 

market  .  .  .  easy,  quick,  economical  to  test. 


For  information 
on  a  schedule  in 
Altoona,  coll 
Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Ad  Manager,  at 


Isolation — No  outside  metro  influences  to  cloud 
results,  yet  we're  right  on  main  shipping  routes. 
Cooperative  retailers  bock  test  ods  in  the  newspaper  that 
helps  cash  registers  sing  a  $5,000,000*  tune  every  weeki 
Solid  coverage  by  the  newspaper  4  out  of  5  Altoona  market 
homes  depend  on  for  news  and  doily  shopping  information. 


814-944-7171. 


'Altoona  SMSA  Retail  Sales 
l?74  EtP  Market  Guide 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Ettoona  SRicrot 


The  Advertising  Linage  Service  divi¬ 
sion  of  George  Neustadt,  Inc.  has  come  up 
with  a  proposal  to  provide  a  breakdown  of 
classified  advertising  by  classifications  for 
newspapers  in  the  nation’s  top  fifty  mar¬ 
kets  on  a  unique,  cooperative  Do-It- 
Yourself  plan. 

Advertising  Linage  Service  has,  for  al¬ 
most  40  years  measured  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  numbers  among  its  clients  the 
New  York,  Washington,  Boston  and 
Providence  newspapers  for  whom  it  pro¬ 
vides  linage  and  ad  count  in  every  classi¬ 
fied  and  classified  display  category.  The 
new  service,  proposed  in  a  letter  to  indus¬ 
try  leaders,  offers  to  coordinate  ad  count 
and  linage  figures  by  classification  with 
newspapers  supplying  the  figures  monthly 
on  regular  forms  provided  by  Advertising 
Linage  Service.  Each  will  receive  a  report 
showing  what  every  newspaper  carried 
along  with  classification  totals. 

The  monthly,  quarterly,  and  total  annu¬ 
al  ad  count  and  linage  figures  for  the  top 
fifty  markets,  ALS  feels,  will  provide 
newspapers  with  a  major  selling  tool  for 
both  national  and  retail  advertising  when 
it  is  shown  how  many  millions  of  house 
for  sale  ads,  boat  ads,  auto  ads,  etc.  are 
carried  in  aggregate  by  the  top  50  market 
newspapers.  The  figures  will  also  enable 
individual  managements  to  gauge  their 
own  performance  vis-a-vis  their  peers. 
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THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
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Her^  why  Time  magazine  picked  these 
newspapers  as  the  ten  best  American  dailies 


These  ten  papers  stand  out,  in  TIME'S  view,  for 
several  reasons.  They  make  a  conscientious  effort 
to  cover  national  and  international  news  as  well 
as  to  monitor  their  own  communities.  They  can  be  brash 
and  entertaining  as  well  as  informative.  They  are  willing  to 
risk  money,  time  and  manpower  on  extended  investigations. 
Through  "Op-Ed"  pages  and  dissenting  columns  they  offer  a 
range  of  disparate  opinion.  TIME  made  its  selections  on  the 
basis  of  editorial  excellence  rather  than  commercial 
success,  but  economically  these  papers  range  from 
the  sound  to  the  very  prosperous. 

—  TIME,  January  21, 1974 


(Diicaso  (Tribune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


ee 


Suppression 
of  the  press 
in  S.  Korea 

The  following  article  was  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  the  report,  the  reporter  requested 
anonymity,  saying —  “7  could  get  into 
serious  trouble  if  my  name  is  ever  con¬ 
nected  with  this  article.  Please  protect  my 
anonymity  even  if  you  are  contacted  by 
Korean  ‘embassy  officials’.” 

An  official  policy  statement  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Culture  and  Information  at  the 
end  of  December  put  an  end  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  thaw  of  the  government  hard-line 
policy  toward  the  news  media  in  South 
Korea. 

Minister  Yoon  Chuyung,  answering 
written  questions  put  to  him  by  the  ruling 
Democratic  Republic  Party  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Assembly,  replied  wdth  three-points 
defining  the  “limits  of  self-control  of  the 
press.”  According  to  this  new  rule,  the 
press  must  not  1)  challenge  or  deny  the 
October  Revitalizing  Reforms  (see  be¬ 
low),  2)  evoke  grave  threats  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security  or  foreign  policy,  or  3) 
cause  social  unrest  or  the  disruption  of 
economic  stability.  Media  which  trespass 
these  “guidelines”  will  be  treated  as  hav¬ 
ing  endangered  national  security  and 
prosecuted  accordingly. 

In  order  to  maintain  smooth  working 
relations  with  the  press,  Minister  Yoon 
declared  that  government  agencies  will 
henceforth  hold  frequent  press  confer¬ 
ences,  support  press  activities  and  even 
establish  a  fund  to  aid  media  with  finan¬ 
cial  problems. 

Aside  from  his  pledge  to  cooperate  more 
closely  with  the  press,  there  is  nothing 
really  new  or  unexpected  in  the  minister’s 
decree.  It  was  necessary,  at  this  point  in 
time,  however,  to  re-establish  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  to  the  w'ide  range  of 
press  freedom /restriction  experienced 
during  1973. 

Korea  began  1973  under  martial  law 
and  only  a  few  days  after  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  had  been  “elected”  president 
for  the  fourth  time  in  12  years.  (Park  an¬ 
nounced  his  new  constitution  in  October 
1972  under  the  title  of  the  October  Re¬ 
vitalizing  Reforms.  Designed  to  reunite 
North  and  South  Korea  “with  honor”.) 

For  publishers  and  broadcasters  marti¬ 
al  law  meant  a  full-time  censor  in  the 
office  who  made  sure  that  nothing  was 
printed  or  said  that  might  encourage  the 
Communist  North  Koreans  or  cast  doubt 
upon  the  new  Revitalizing  Reforms.  The 
more  liberal  newspapers  often  appeared 
with  blank  spaces  where  “offensive”  arti¬ 
cles  had  been  killed  just  before  presstime. 

The  most  obvious  result  of  this  anti¬ 
press  policy  was  the  closing  of  seven  ru¬ 
ral  newspapers,  south  of  the  capital, 
which  were  then  merged  into  two  regional 
papers. 

Three  newspapers  in  North  Cholla 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
knew  the  heavy  responsibilities  that 
came  with  independence.  Each  one 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
hardships  that  lay  ahead,  as  they 
signed.  It  was  not  a  time  for 
sunshine  patriots  then.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  sunshine  patriots  now. 


Democracy  has  never  been, 
and  never  will  be,  an  easy  form  of 
government  to  live  under,  because 
it  is  a  government  of  the  people. 

As  such,  it  makes  each  of  us 
responsible  for  the  way  the 
government  works.  If  a  crisis 
develops,  if  the  system  falters,  each 
of  us  shares  in  the  blame. 

In  times  like  this,  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  becomes  even  more 
important  to  the  democratic 
process.  It  is  not  our  job  to  just 
report  the  news.  We  must  reveal 
everything  you  need  to  know  to 
understand  the  news.  It  is  not  our 
job  to  make  judgments  for  you. 

We  must  give  you  all  the  facts  you 
need  to  make  the  right  judgments 
for  yourself.  As  responsible 
journalists,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
inform  you— fully,  accurately  and 
honestly.  As  responsible  citizens, 
you  have  an  obligation  to  use 
that  information. 

Our  country  was  born  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  We  have  lived  through 
dangerously  troubled  times 
throughout  our  history.  If  the 
democratic  system  fails,  it  will  not 
be  a  crisis  that  kills  it.  It  will  be 
the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
people.  As  Thomas  Paine  said, 
“Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it” 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
BRADENTON  HERALD 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
COLUMBUS  ENQUIRER 
COLUMBUS  LEDGER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
LEXINGTON  HERALD 
LEXINGTON  LEADER 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 

KNIGHT  NEWSmPERS  INC 


DeLuca’s  ‘Letters  to  Santa’ 
is  a  sales  hit  with  retailers 


Copley  Newspaper,  Elgin  Division,  re¬ 
cently  developed  a  retail  promotion  that 
was  designed  to  create  additional  adult 
in-store  traffic  during  the  peak  holiday 
Christmas  shopping  season.  While,  at  the 
same  time,  the  promotion  known  as  “Let¬ 
ters  to  Santa”  created  human  interest 
news  copy  for  the  publications  and  traffic 
into  all  the  retail  and  financial  institu¬ 
tions  in  their  trade  area. 

The  “Letters  to  Santa”  promotion  was 
featured  in  the  Courier-News  (Elgin, 
Ill.),  The  Daily  Journal  (Wheaton,  Ill.) 
and  The  Record-Banner  publications 
(Schaumburg,  Ill.),  all  Copley  publica¬ 
tions  under  publisher  D.  Ray  Wilson  and 
Arnold  DeLuca,  advertising  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

Adults  picked  up  a  special  pre¬ 
addressed  envelope  from  any  one  of  the 
150  participating  merchants  and  mailed 
their  childs  letter  to  .Santa  in  this  special 
envelope,  along  with  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Complete  instructions 
were  printed  on  the  backside  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  Santa  envelope. 

The  special  envelope  with  the  childs 
letter  to  Santa  is  mailed  to  the  publication 
in  the  pre-addressed  envelope  and  within 
a  few  days  the  childs  letter  is  answered 
with  a  written,  personalized  letter  from 
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Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers 
will  change  their  format 
from  the  traditional 
8-column  page  to 
6-columns. 

If  will  offer  faster  reading, 
easier  comprehension 
and  a  cleaner  presentation 
of  news,  plus  — 
a  more  attractive 
showcase  for  advertisers. 


CALL-CHRONICLE 

NEWSPAPERS 

Allentown,  Pa. 

MOKNING  [VtNING  SUNDAY 
SPECTACOLOR,  ROP  FULL  COLOR 
REPRINTS 

Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Santa. 

The  letter  the  child  received  from  Santa 
could  then  be  taken  to  any  financial  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  publications  trade  area  and 
the  child  would  receive  a  gift  from  San¬ 
ta’s  Helpers  upon  presentation  of  the  let¬ 
ter. 

The  “elfs”  would  read  all  the  letters 
and  the  more  outstanding  letters  were 
published,  with  the  childrens  letters 
grouped  showing  the  actual  letter  to  San¬ 
ta  and  a  picture  of  the  child  that  wrote 
the  letter.  Patricia  Lighthart,  the  “chief 
elf,”  commented  that  “the  readers  just 
loved  the  childrens  letters  and  the  parents 
as  well  as  the  children  were  very  pleased 
to  have  their  letter  selected  for  publica¬ 
tion.  It  created  a  lot  of  good  will  in  the 
communities  we  serve  and  at  the  same 
time  had  a  great  deal  of  reader  interest.” 

The  newspapers  distributed  over  15,000 
special  envelopes  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  promotion  and  answered  2,500  letters 
to  Santa  during  the  first  three  weeks.  The 
letters  to  .Santa  were  coming  in  at  such  a 
rate  that  two  part-time  elfs  were  required 
to  handle  the  volume  of  mail  that  had  to 
be  answered.  Wilson  commented  that  “the 
success  of  the  promotion  was  just  plain 
overwhelming,  we  received  astronomical 
volumes  of  requests  for  Santa  letters  and 
really  made  a  lot  of  little  children  and 
their  parents  very  happy  and  this  pleases 
us  very  much.” 

The  Letter  to  Santa  promotion  was 
created  hy  DeLuca  and  was  honored  in 
1973  by  the  Illinois  Press  Association  and 
the  Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association 
with  first  place  honors  in  the  Best  Adver¬ 
tising  Idea — Daily  Category;  and  the  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Conference  Award,  Mass 
Merchandising — Newspaper  Category. 
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Buying  Boston? 


Be  sure  to  include 
WORCESTER 
The  other  major 
market  in  the 
Nation’s  5th  largest  A.D.I. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO&O 


Illegitimate  babies 
win  baby  contests 

Illegitimate  babies  in  three  Iowa  lo¬ 
calities  won  newspaper-sponsored  “First 
Born  in  1974”  contest,  but  the  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen  refused  to  recognize  another 
illegitimate  child  as  the  winner  in  its  an¬ 
nual  contest. 

The  Ames  Tribune,  Vinton  Cedar  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  dailies,  and  the  weekly  Ida 
Grove  Pioneer  Record  all  recognized  il¬ 
legitimate  children  as  contest  winners.  Lo¬ 
cal  merchants  donate  gifts  to  the  mother 
of  the  first  baby  born  in  the  new  year. 

But  the  Press  Citizen  by-pas.sed  the  first 
born  in  its  area  and  instead  chose  the 
first  born  legitimate  child  as  the  winner. 
That  decision  was  disputed  by  several 
local  merchants,  one  in  fact  donated  gifts 
to  the  illegitimate  child  and  his  mother. 

Press  Citizen  managing  editor  William 
Eginton  said  the  rules  of  the  contest  con¬ 
tain  “an  implied  understanding  that  the 
parents  be  married.” 

Ida  Grove  publisher  Steve  Merrill  in¬ 
dicated  that  although  the  rules  in  his 
area  at  present  contain  no  such  provision, 
“I  can  promise  you  there  will  be  (one) 
next  year.” 

The  18-year-old  unwed  mother  said 
January  7  that  she  may  take  legal  action 
against  the  Iowa  city  paper. 

• 

Ad  rates  boosted 
by  New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  will  increase 
rates  for  all  classifications  of  advertising 
by  an  average  of  6  per  cent  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  this  year,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Warren  Wolfe,  advertising  director. 

When  approved  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program,  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  rates  will  take  effect 
March  1.  It  will  apply  to  classified,  help 
wanted  (display),  retail,  part-run 
(B.Q.L.I.  and  New  Jersey  sections)  and 
book  review  advertising.  On  or  about  May 
1,  increases  will  also  be  applied  to  gener¬ 
al,  financial  and  magazine  advertising  and 
to  special  all-advertising  roto  sections  and 
free-standing  inserts. 

The  increases  are  made  necessary  by 
higher  operating  costs,  primarily  those 
for  labor  and  newsprint. 

The  last  Times  rate  increases,  which 
averaged  5.5  per  cent,  went  into  effect  for 
letterpress  classifications  in  the  spring  of 
1973. 


Old  news  is  news 

An  item  appearing  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post’s  magazine  for 
employees  about  an  event  that  occured 
several  years  ago  was  inadvertantly  re¬ 
ported  on  page  31  in  the  December  29 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  as  something 
that  would  take  place  February  24,  1974. 
The  brief  item  stated  that  Aluminum 
Company  of  -America  was  planning  to  run 
an  aluminum  foil  advertising  insert  in  the 
Post.  E&P  has  since  been  told  that  no 
such  advertisement  will  be  placed  by  the 
company. 
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lon'n  M  to  know  Bonston  to  belim  it. 
TIu  soiu  is  tnu  for  TIE  BODSION 
1st  in  tko  Sontbwest. 


New  London  Day 
plans  uncommon 
production  way 

By  summer,  The  Day  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  a  39,000  afternoon  daily,  will  be 
producing  its  newspaper  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  new  systems  that  so  far  as  its 
management  can  determine  is  exactly 
duplicated  in  few  if  any  newspaper  plants 
in  the  country. 

The  typesetting  system  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  Much 
of  the  equipment  already  is  in  use  and 
the  rest  will  be  delivered  over  the  next 
few  months.  The  cost  will  approximate 
$750,000. 

The  seven-unit  Hoe  colormatic  press 
The  Day  bought  in  1964  is  being  converted 
to  the  dilitho  process  by  Harris  Inter¬ 
type’s  Cottrell  Division  (only  18  miles 
away  in  Westerly,  R.I.)  which  will  permit 
use  of  offset  plates  and  ink.  The  only 
other  Cottrell  dilitho  system  in  operation 
is  at  the  Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J. 

“This,  together  with  computerized  type¬ 
setting,  will  give  us  the  latest  complete 
system  for  modernizing  all  functions  of  a 
letterpress  operation  between  the  reporter 
and  the  printed  page,”  says  publisher 
Barnard  L.  Colby, 

Display  advertising  is  being  composed 
by  two  Compugraphic  9000  area  composi¬ 
tion  machines  and  a  Compugraphic  7200 
photo-typesetter. 


Stories  are  being  written  and  edited  on 
IBM  Selectric  typewriters.  In  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  copy  is  processed  by  two 
ECRM  5200  scanners  (500  words  a  min¬ 
ute  each). 

Tape  from  the  scanners  now  goes 
through  a  Compugraphic  justape  and  six 
TTS  linecasters  but  l^fore  long  the  scan¬ 
ners  will  be  on-line  to  a  PDP8  (Digital 
Equipment  Corp.)  computer  and  then  to 
two  Compugraphic  videosetters  (400  lines 
a  minute  each). 

Page  paste-ups  will  be  photographed 
and  the  negatives  sent  to  the  pressroom 
where  aluminum  offset  plates  will  be  made 
by  a  Western  Litho  Co.  plate  processor 
(a  plate  a  minute).  The  plates  will  be 
bent  and  crimped  and  mounted  on  cylinder 
saddles. 

Five  visual  display  terminals  will  re¬ 
place  editors’  IBM  Selectrics  and  will  be 
used  to  call  up  copy  from  the  computer 
for  editing.  A  sixth  will  be  used  in  classi¬ 
fied  for  correcting  copy,  which  will  be  set 
in  the  same  manner  as  news.  The  CSI 
system  will  sort  and  merge  new  ads  into 
proper  classifications,  kill  ads  canceled  be¬ 
fore  expiration,  print  out  daily  kill  sheets 
and  estimate  each  day’s  column-inches. 

A  DEC  system  employing  a  second 
PDP8  computer  will  perform  all  business 
office  functions:  payroll,  payables,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  accounting,  general 
ledger  and  ABC  records.  The  computer 
will  be  located  in  the  composing  room  so 
it  can  back  up  the  production  computer, 
but  will  be  operated  by  business  office 
personnel  when  performing  business  func¬ 
tions. 

Three  visual  display  terminals  will  be 


NEW  STACKER— According  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  Oakland  (Calif.),  Tribune  is  the 
first  newspaper  to  install  a  Muller-Martini  Com¬ 
pensating  Stacker  on  an  8-station  Sheridan 
Stuffer  Model  48P.  The  stacker,  Model  231, 
which  requires  about  half  the  investment  of  a 
press  counter  stacker,  handles  the  Tribune's 
Sunday  comics  package  as  well  as  weekday  pa¬ 
pers  with  inserts.  "The  unique  jogging  feature 
greatly  facilitates  refeeding  of  pre-inserted 
packages,  resulting  in  more  consistent  produc¬ 
tion  and  higher  productivity,"  M-M  said.  On 
weekdays,  compensated  bundles  of  inserted  pa¬ 
pers  are  directly  conveyed  from  the  stacker  to 
an  in-line  tying  machine. 

located  in  the  business  office.  They  can  be 
used  simultaneously  to  update  all  files 
and  to  call  up  information  from  the  com¬ 
puter. 

• 

Philly  Murtha  joins  E&P 

Philly  Murtha  has  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  New  York  staff  as  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor.  She  was  previously  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Compa¬ 
ny’s  internal  newspaper. 


lell  your  customers  to  place 
their  eids  somewhere  else. 


An  unusual  marketing  theory  on  the  surface,  but  when  the  somewhere  else  is  a  Lester  A. 
Stone  scrapbook,  it  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  sales  increase. 

Because  when  you  present  someone  with  one  of  our  scrapbooks,  you’re  giving  him  a  very 
effective  way  to  record  his  advertising  campaigns  and  plan  new  ones. 

Take  a  minute  to  show  him  how  to  use  it;  how  to  note  sales  results  in  the  margins  and  show 
him  how  to  record  color  and  preprint  inserts. 

A  simple  enough  process. 

But  you  know,  during  all  the  time  we  Stones 
have  been  selling  scrapbooks,  we’ve  found  that 
the  best  way  to  get  soineone  to  take  more  ads  is  to 
ask  him  to  put  his  ads  somewhere  else. 


sg 


l£STERA.SK>tNC 


P.O.  Box  590,  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 
TEL:  (413)  532-7207 
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7  out  of  10  start  with  The  Bulletin.  That's  755,000 
women— 84,000  unduplicated  women  readers  more  than 
the  other  two  papers  combined. 

And  look  how  smart  our  women  are! 

126,000  work  and  have  college  education. 

23,000  more. 

373,000  in  families  earning  over  $10,000. 

117,000  more. 

268,000  spend  $40+ a  week  on  groceries. 

68,000  more. 

266,000  have  two  or  more  family  cars. 

93,000  more. 

And  we  could  go  on. 

In  any  category  The  Bulletin  gives  you  the  greatest 
unduplicated  readership  at  the  lowest  cpm  because  we're 
the  leader  by  far.  So  look  closely  when  the  other  two 
papers  add  their  numbers  together  unless  you  don't 
mind  counting  heads  twice. 

And  the  numbers  The  Bulletin  uses  come  from  an 
Independent  study  of  the  market?  The  results  are  cross- 
tabulated  in  our  computer.  If  you  want  a  breakdown  for 
your  product  category  it's  yours  for  the  asking,  fast  and 
free.  The  more  you  know  the  better  we  look.  Nearly 
everybody  reads  The  Bulletin.  It's  the  smart  place  to  be. 

'Independent  Study  by  Belden,  "Philadelphia:  Measure  of  a  Market?  on 
readers  of  newspapers  in  the  8  county  SMSA.  Also  f  3  county  primary  market. 
MEMBER  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


The  Bulletin 

where  you  get  the  lowest  unduplicated  CPM. 


,  ■■ 


"We  wanted  a  press  that  would  fit 
our  circulation  needs  and  reproduce 
great  color.  We’re  getting  both 
in  the  new  Goss  Cosmo” 


“Color  is  going  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  our  future,  and 
the  new  Cosmo  will  satisfy  our 
editorial  and  advertising  color 
needs,”  states  News  publisher 
Howard  J.  Brown.  “We’re 
into  photocomposition,  and 
it  was  logical  to  take  the 
final  step  to  offset.  Goss 
developed  the  right  press 
for  our  operation.” 


“We  can’t  afford  to  be  late  getting  out  the  paper. 

The  new  Cosmo  will  give  us  the  extra  speed  we  need 
for  late  news  breaks  and  prompt  delivery,”  says 
President  Willis  H.  Schulte.  “We’ll  also  be  ready  to 
grow  with  both  editorial  and  advertising  color.” 


This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Goss 
press  on  32-lb.  newsprint.  For  complete 
information  about  the  new  Cosmo,  call  or 
write:  Goss  Division,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
5601  West  31st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Going  offset  will  give  us  improved  reproduction," 
says  Eugene  W.  Schulte,  Vice  President  and 
Business  Manager.  "Improved  color  is  certainly 
important.  We’ll  go  from  photocomposition  to 
press  with  faster  throughput.  Our  plate  costs 
will  also  be  reduced." 


"Changing  to  offset  is  a  big 
challenge,”  reports  Stanley  Prostko, 
Press  Room  Foreman,  who  has 
been  with  the  News  for  30  years. 
"The  Cosmo  has  a  lot  of  automated 
features,  but  we’ll  still  need  the 
human  touch  for  quality  control. 
I  think  we’ll  do  some  great 
color  work,  too." 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 
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Now  taking  shape  on  Tulsa’s  booming  east  side  is 
I.  A.  Jacobson’s  new  1,165,000  square  foot  East- 
land  Mall  ...  a  $31,000,000  shopping  center 
serving  as  the  hub  of  a  $55,000,000  complex  of 
homes,  apartments  and  retail  stores.  Top  retail 
establishments  like  Montgomery-Ward,  Brown- 
Dunkin,  Clarke’s,  Renberg’s,  Vandever’s,  and 
others,  are  expanding  in  this  area  for  one  good 
reason  .  .  .  More  Sales.  Tulsa  has  more  of  every¬ 
thing,  including  Buying  Power.  For  more  Selling 
Power,  check  with  .  .  . 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 


Representatives -BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


AN  ocean  port 


Tape  recorded  calls  solve 
letters-to-editor  shortage 


Editors  have  long  searched  for  ways  to 
encourage  more  letters  to  the  editor  from 
readers.  Using  an  idea  taken  from  radio 
talk  shows,  the  Fremont  (Calif.)  Argus 
has  come  up  with  an  apparent  solution — 
“The  Argus  Tapes.” 

Using  rented  recording  equipment,  the 
San  Francisco-area  morning  daily  (circu¬ 
lation  15,000)  records  readers  phone  calls, 
and  then  prints  them  on  a  full  page,  five 
days  a  week.  The  special  line  operates  24 
hours  a  day. 

Because  of  the  apparent  success  of  the 
Argus  idea,  two  other  Floyd  Sparks  Pub¬ 
lications  newspapers,  the  Hayward  Re¬ 
view  and  the  Livermore  Tri-Valley  Her¬ 
ald  (tri-w'eekly,  circulation  10,000)  are 
also  running  similar  pages. 

The  effort  is  the  result  of  frustration  on 
the  part  of  Argus  editor  Linn  Brown.  He 
said  he  became  “frankly  angry  at  listen¬ 
ers  (of  radio  talk  shows)  virtually  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  to  vent  themselves  on  the  radio 
talk  shows  while  I  was  getting  too  few 
letters  written  to  the  editor.” 

Brown  analyzed  radio’s  appeal  and 
came  up  with  three  answers:  radio  shows 
demand  anonymity,  while  letters  do  not; 
“it’s  simply  easier  to  pick  up  the  phone 
than  it  is  to  sit  down  and  compose  a 
letter”;  and  “the  talk  show  is  right  NOW, 
as  the  thought  hits  you.” 


NEED  INFORMATION? 

Kawasaki's  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


1062  McGaw  Ave.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 


FacUine:(714)  979-5552 


Using  the  tape  system.  Brown  is  able  to 
print  letters  some  times  the  day  after 
they  have  been  called  into  the  Argus.  To 
record  the  calls,  he  uses  a  Model  700 
Code-A-Phone  recorder,  which  he  rents 
for  $38  a  month.  (The  purchase  price  of 
the  system  is  $1000). 

Added  to  the  cost  is  the  “few  dollars  a 
month  for  a  dedicated  phone  line”  and  the 
cost  of  clerical  time  for  the  approximately 
five  to  eight  hours  a  day  spent  tran¬ 
scribing  the  calls,  and  typing  them  com¬ 
puter  ready. 

The  result,  according  to  Brown,  is  “a  lot 
of  grateful  readers.  It  can  get  exciting. 
Readers  debate  each  other,  and  offer  solu¬ 
tions  to  gripes  and  problems.  We  have  a 
sudden  rapport  with  readers  who  former¬ 
ly  felt  we  were  distant.” 

Because  of  several  experiences  in  which 
the  paper  was  “burned”  by  the  use  of 
phony  names  or  names  of  people  who 
didn’t  in  fact  call  in,  the  paper  decided  on 
a  policy  of  anonymity.  Now  the  paper 
says  it  is  guided  by  “limitations  of  space, 
libel  and  good  taste.”  While  anonymity  is 
a  necessity  readers  are  asked  to  provide 
“some  fanciful  name  or  initials”  to  allow 
other  callers  to  refer  back  to  the  letter. 

Anonymity  cuts  out  the  question  of  call 
backs  for  vertification  before  a  letter  is 
printed.  Brown  says  “This  puts  a  burden 
of  responsible  editing  on  the  editor,  but 
that’s  an  editor’s  job,  anyway.”  He  added 
that  the  paper  ‘zaps’  20%  of  the  letters 
received  for  libel  or  bad  taste. 

The  Argus  does  not  allow  “news  an¬ 
nouncements,  ads,  or  political  endorse¬ 
ments  of  individuals,  but  does  allow  de¬ 
bate  over  political  issues.” 

The  Argus  continues  to  run  the  regular 
letters-to-the-editor  “when  a  subject  de¬ 
mands  thoughtful  exposition.”  But  Brown 
adds,  the  letters  “are  still  coming  in  at 
the  same  woeful  slow  rate.” 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  tapes. 
Brown  explained.  A  recent  reading  of  two 
editions  of  the  tapes  showed  letters  dis¬ 
cussing  Watergate  and  related  matters,  as 
well  as  the  Middle  East  situation. 

But  there  were  also  several  letters  an¬ 


swering  a  letter  from  a  self-professed 
lesbian.  Opinion  on  homosexuality  was  di¬ 
vided,  but  the  discussion  was  open. 

Two  letters  answered  “Make-Up 
Hater,”  with  “Make-Up  Lover”  conclud¬ 
ing  “Go  ahead  and  be  plain  Jane,  but  I 
prefer  my  jars  of  goop.”  Some  of  the 
subjects  covered  were  fairly  mundane — 
return  of  a  sweater,  notices  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  people  aided  over  the  Christmas 
holidays,  or  more  personal  or  obscure  no¬ 
tices  (“This  is  to  Dr.  Crane:  I  am  not 
Opal  White  and  I  still  don’t  like  you.  Fair 
play”). 

But  a  series  of  letters  discussed  the 
service  provided  by  the  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  boys.  Some  customers  complained  of 
the  lack  of  service,  while  a  13-year  old 
newsboy  wrote:  “Hooray  for  the  Fremont 
paperboy.  Thank  you  for  talking  for  us.  I 
am  a  13-year  old  paperboy  and  I  wish  my 
customers  would  pay  me  when  I  collect. 
They  sure  complain  when  I  am  late  with 
the  paper.” 

Other  recorded  messages  set  as  letters 
attacked  butchers  who  make  “$7.49  per 
hour”  and  are  picketing  a  local  market. 
“Very  Disgruntled”  said  he  felt  “abused” 
by  these  butchers. 

Brown  says,  “People  delight  in  calling 
in  ‘letters’  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
seeing  them  published — often — in  the  next 
edition.”  The  letters  provide  “an  automat¬ 
ic,  daily,  survey  of  reader  opinion.” 

In  addition,  “We  also  get  more  than  a 
handful  of  hard  news  story  ideas  from 
following  up  on  tips  which  we  couldn’t 
carry  unsubstantiated  in  the  Tapes.”  As 
for  difficulties,  “we  were  afraid  of  ob¬ 
scene  calls,  but  this  didn’t  materialize. 
(Who  wants  to  make  an  obscene  sugges¬ 
tion  to  a  tape  recorder?  They  want  a 
person  to  react.)  ”  Brown  said. 

Brown  says  he  believes  the  Tapes  is  “an 
innovation  which  could  be  profitably, 
easily  and  unexpensively  picked  up  by  any 
daily.” 

YMCA  receives  grant 

A  $100,000  grant  in  Gannett  Co.  com¬ 
mon  stock  has  been  given  to  the  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.  YMCA  by  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation  Inc.  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  comprehensive  public 
camp. 


'Marketing  Liquor? 


Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

fljrie  2Iline$'Nfts)j5 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts ,  Erie,  Pa.,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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Suddenly  your 
1130  sparkles 


Your  1 1 30  computer  can  do  more  for  you 
Lots  more 

Make  it  work  harder  By  using  SunComs 
remarkable  new  text-editing  and  type¬ 
setting  systems,  software  and  hardware 
that  make  maximum  use  of  the  1130 

Modular  turnkey  software  provides 
text  editing  and  correction,  hyphenation 
and  justification,  display  and  classified 
ad  applications 

Our  systems  also  feature  input  compati¬ 
bility  with  TCP.  PCMP  and  FDP 

Simultaneous  input/Output 

And  on-lin^ideo  display  terminals, 

OCR  wire  service,  proofprinters.  photo¬ 
typesetters  (yours  or  ours). 

We  II  design  a  system  specifically  for 
you  Install  it  And  back  it  with  all  the 
support  you  want,  when  you  want  it 
From  the  most  skilled  systems  analysts, 
engineers  and  programmers  in  the 
business  The  advantage  of  single 
vendor  responsibility. 

Your  1 1 30  will  do  more  for  you 
With  help  from  SunCom 


SunCom 

Systenu 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp 

^  575  uKderhill  Boulevard 

Syosset,  New  York  11791 
(516)921-4300 


John  G.  Simon — to  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anderson  (Tenn.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Daily  Mail.  He  was  previously 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Sargent  Clark,  former  editor  of 
the  Hollywood  Reporter — to  information 
director  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and 
editor  of  the  guild’s  magazine,  The 

Screen  Actor. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Bingham  Sr. — presented  with 
the  Louisville  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 

(Jold  Cup  Award  for  community  service. 
Bingham  is  chairman  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravure  Corp. 

*  «  * 

Andy  L.  Schoepf — named  retail  adver- 


Raymond  J.  Eby — appointed  assistant 
to  the  operations  manager  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  He  was  previously  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dow  Jones  Dallas 
plant. 


Thomas  E.  Howerton — named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index,  succeeding  Henry  T. 
Blankenship,  who  has  retired. 


Lois  Grimes — resigned  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Walton  (Monroe,  Ga.)  Trib¬ 
une  to  devote  herself  full-time  to  her  own 
business  firm. 


Using  manager  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times. 


BINGHAM  SCHOEPF 


*  «  * 

Jack  B.  Krueger,  retired  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News — named 
editorial  director  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

*  «  * 

Two  editorial  promotions  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 
Lee  Kolasinski — from  managing  editor 
to  executive  editor.  Robert  Vosberg — 
from  assistant  managing  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  « 

Recent  changes  at  the  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  (Cal.)  Daily  Tribune  include  Ken 
Mills — to  night  editor,  replacing  Gaylen 
Lumley,  who  moves  to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee.  Bob  (^rowe — to 
slot  man  on  copy  desk. 


•NO?-® 


s'.® 


Half  of  the  top  sixty 
I  '  general  merchandise  chain 
headquarters  are  located  in  New 
York  City,  with  the  remainder  in  a 
dozen  other  cities.  Branham 
salesmen,  together  with  our 
newspapers,  work  with  these  chains 
and  hundreds  of  others  at  the  local, 
regional  and  headquarters  levels 
to  solve  advertising  problems.  Chain 
retailers  know  Branham  salesmen 
and  welcome  our  experience. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  j 

B;ra.iiii.Ina.in. 

/  NEWSPAPER  SALES 


FREEDMAN  JUDGE 

Ray  Freedman — named  production  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
Corporation.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times  Star. 

«  *  * 

Bernard  M.  Judge — named  Sunday  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  moving 
from  night  city  editor. 

*  «  ♦ 

Peter  S.  Bradley,  reporter  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  from  1952-1964 — elected 
vicepresident-public  relations  of  Kaiser 
Industries  Corporation. 

*  « 

Staff  changes  announced  by  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  include:  Paul  Rosenfield 
— to  contributing  editor  of  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,  with  Derro  Evans  succeeding  Rosen¬ 
field  as  editor.  Olin  Briggs — named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  in  charge  of  assign¬ 
ments  and  metropolitan  coverage.  Jerry 
Bridges — to  night  wire  editor.  Saralee 
Tiede — named  correspondent,  assisting 
Austin  news  bureau  chief. 

«  *  * 

Ed  O’Connor,  former  night  manager  of 
the  L.A.  bureau  of  UPI — named  public 
relations  director  of  the  Easter  Seal  So¬ 
ciety  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  in 
Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Peggy  Moran  Ferguson — named  city 
editor  of  the  Scottsboro  (Ala.)  Sentinel. 

«  *  * 

Dow  Jones  International  Marketing 
Services,  Inc.  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments:  Joan  Barry — account 
executive.  New  York  and  Jay  Howard, 
West  Coast  coordinator,  L.A. 

«  *  * 

Lawrence  A.  Goddeau — retired  as  di¬ 
rector  of  finance  of  Capital  Newspapers 
after  44  years  of  service. 

«  *  * 

Donald  Peddie  named  director  of  or¬ 
ganizational  development  and  training,  a 
new  position  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  Edward  F.  Vizard,  promoted  to 
personnel  director  to  succeed  Peddie. 
Gary  L.  Butler  to  wage  and  salary  co¬ 
ordinator. 

«  *  « 

New  zone  sales  supervisors  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  are  Walter 
Eckstrom  and  Jack  Krekelberg.  Paul 

Holland  moved  from  district  sales  man¬ 

ager  to  assistant  sales  supervisor. 
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Election  results  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association  include:  Frank  E.  Robins 
III,  publisher  of  the  Conway  Log  Cabin 
Democrat — president ;  Marvin  Caldwell 
of  the  Marianna  Courier  Index — first 
vicepresident;  Robert  Newton,  Warren 
Eagle  Democrat — second  vicepresident ; 
William  Woods,  Hazen  Grand  Prairie 
Herald  —  third  vicepresident;  Thomas 
Gillespie,  Atkins  Chronicle — fourth  vice- 
president. 


New  assignments  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  include:  D.  Donald 
Peddie — to  director  of  organizational  de¬ 
velopment  and  training.  Edward  F. 
Vizard — to  personnel  manager  and  acting 
personnel  director,  Gary  L.  Butler — to 
wage  and  salary  coordinator. 


WEBB 


RAUSCH 


DADKO 


Thomas  L.  Baker — named  night  editor 
of  the  Passic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 


FALCON 


Charles  H.  Webb — named  manager  of 
the  Bermuda  News  Bureau’s  New  York 
office. 


Robert  M.  Faloon,  manager  of  market 
research  and  sales  development  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon — named  James  L. 
Knight  Journalist-in-Residence  at  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Dadko  —  named  production 
manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Evening  Gazette.  He  had 
been  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record. 


Donald  Koppel — named  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company.  He  was  previously  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Company. 


Selwyn  Rausch — to  new  position  of 
manager  of  merchandising  and  tv  for 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  in  New  York. 


Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers — elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  first  woman  to  serve  in 
that  capacity.  She  fills  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  James  S. 
Copley,  last  year. 


Ralph  S.  Kaziatech — to  Upper  Pe¬ 
ninsula  manager  of  Panax  Corporation 
and  general  manager  of  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Mining  Journal,  succeeding 
James  H.  Luke,  who  retires  February  1. 
Other  Panax  appointments  include:  Har¬ 
old  SoDERBERG — to  general  manager  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News,  succeeding 
Lester  S.  Staple,  who  retired  December 
31,  Richard  J.  Nichol — to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Times, 
succeeding  H.  Robert  Mittendorf,  who 
has  become  advertising  director  of  the 
Dearborn  Press.  Gerald  J.  Curtis — to 
general  manager  of  Wayne  Graphics,  Inc. 
Lawrence  R.  Dolph — to  executive  editor 
of  the  Miami  Beach  Times,  and  Ralph  E. 
Sanderson,  business  manager  of  the 
Alma  (Mich.)  Daily  Record-Leader.  He 
succeeds  William  D.  Schneider,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  same  position  last  November 
with  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily 
Times-News. 


Milford  Chipp,  news  director,  San  Di¬ 
ego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
— to  be  awarded  in  February  citation  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christian  and 
Jews  for  his  work  in  community,  inter¬ 
faith  and  intergroup  relations. 


Carol  J.  Fay — to  editor  of  Northern 
Virginia  Newspapers. 


KOPPEL 


SMITH 


Cleo  Smith,  business  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette — elected  president  of  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association.  Other  officers 
elected  are:  Clyde  Roberts,  publisher  of 
the  Arizona  Range  News,  Willcox,  and 
the  San  Pedro  Valley  News-Sun,  Benson 
— first  vicepresident;  Donald  N,  Sold- 
WEDEL,  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Yuma  Daily  Sun — second  vicepresident; 
Dave  Gurzenski,  Arizona  Alumnus,  Tuc¬ 
son — third  vicepresident;  Aaron  Loney, 
the  Dispatch,  Douglas — secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


Robert  B.  Melton,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald 
and  correspondent  for  United  Press — ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Beverage  Industry. 


John  E.  Eslinger,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  the  Twin  City  Sentinel — named  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Morning  Herald.  He  succeeds  Herbert  C. 
Bradshaw,  who  has  retired. 


David  H.  Brown,  an  Ohio  newspaper 
reporter  for  nearly  15  years  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  Circleville  Herald  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen  before  going  to  Washington, 
D.C.  in  1967  to  be  assistant  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Department  of 
Justice — appointed  to  be  special  assistant 
for  media,  printing  industry  and  Con¬ 
gressional  relations  in  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office. 


James  P.  Keown,  former  publisher  of 
the  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Banner-News — new 
owner  of  the  Warrenton  (Mo.)  Banner. 


Mike  Bizelli,  photographer  for  the 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Press — winner  of  first 
and  second  picture  awards  in  the  Car¬ 
thage  Arts  and  Crafts  Assn,  exhibit. 


PURE  WOOL 


Randolph  F.  Paulsen,  advertising  sta¬ 
tistical  manager  at  the  New  York  News — 
named  brigadier  general. 


Confidential  Handling 
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Marshall  E.  Molloy,  former  assistant 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — 
appointed  editor  of  Connecticut  Business 
&  Industry. 


Richard  Murway — appointed  editor  of 
the  Sun  East  newspapers,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 


LAUSHRIDSE  UHING 

Changes  announced  in  the  executive 
line-up  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Ward- 
Griffith,  Inc.  include:  Jack  F.  Kent — 
chairman  of  the  board;  James  H.  Laugh- 
ridge — president;  Robert  L.  Matthei — 
executive  vicepresident;  Bernard  Maca- 
LUSO — sales  manager  of  the  New  York 
office. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Utting,  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer — named  national  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Women  in  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  (formerly  Theta  Sigma  Phi). 
She  succeeds  the  late  Maxine  Smith 
Elam. 

•  *  * 

New  promotions  announced  by  the  New 
York  News  include:  James  W.  Artz — ^to 
assistant  circulation  manager  and  Carle- 
ton  F.  Rosenburgh — to  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  R.  W.  Harrington — to 
manager  of  labor  relations;  C.  J.  Cahill 
— to  assistant  manager  of  labor  relations; 
R.  E.  Wathey — to  assistant  manager  of 
personnel  relations  and  A.  D.  Wilson — to 
employment  manager. 

*  «  * 

Paul  A.  Schosberg,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Congressman  Herman  Badillo, 
D.,  N.Y.,  and  formerly  night  city  editor 
and  manager  of  the  northern  Westchester 
bureau  of  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
porter-Dispatch — named  president  of  the 
Savings  Association  Leag^ue  of  New  York 
State. 


TALLEY  ROITER 


Two  managerial  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance:  Carol  Talley  to  city  editor;  Neil 
Roiter  to  news  editor. 

«  «  * 

Election  results  have  been  announced 
by  the  Foreign  Press  Association.  Renato 
M.  Pachetti,  RAI,  Rome — president; 
Gitta  Bauesi,  Springer  Foreign  News 
Service,  Hamburg  and  JURIJ  Gustincic, 
Politika,  Belgrade — vicepresidents;  Peter 
W.  Fischer,  DPA,  Hamburg — general 
secretary;  Gastone  Orifici,  RAI,  Rome — 
assistant  general  secretary;  Jussi  Hi- 
MANKA,  Finnish  Broadcasting  Co.,  Hel¬ 
sinki — ^treasurer. 

*  «  * 

Glen  R.  Geib,  retired  farm  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Fremont  (Ohio)  News- 
Messenger — appointed  farm  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Fremont  Savings  Bank. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Mehler,  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor  at  Editor  &  Publisher — to  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  News  as  a  staff  reporter.  Mar¬ 
garet  Cronin  Fisk,  previously  associate 
editor  &t  E  &  P — resigned  to  do  public 
relations  work  and  freelance  writing. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Merrill,  director  of  planning  and 
development  at  Metro  Associated  Services 
Inc. — elected  corporate  vicepresident/mar¬ 
keting,  a  new  position  established  by  E. 
Richard  Zimmerman,  president. 


Paul  Duke,  Washington  journalist — 
appointed  National  Public  Affairs  Center 
for  Television  correspondent  for  public 
television.  Duke  at  one  time  worked  for 
the  Associated  Press  Washington  bureau 
and  as  Congressional  and  political  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Donn  E.  White,  publisher  of  the  Ma¬ 
son  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette — ^to  retire 
March  1,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  Steven 
B.  Sturm,  publisher  of  the  Kewanee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier.  Robert  B.  Jones, 
general  manager  of  the  Butte  Montana 
Standard,  becomes  publisher  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  paper. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Black,  senior  medical  writer 
for  the  Boston  Globe — honored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society  for  “accu¬ 
rate,  informative,  interesting  and  timely 
articles  on  all  parameters  of  health.” 

•  *  * 

Keith  Schonrock,  former  political 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — named 
press  secretary  for  Democratic  guberna¬ 
torial  campaign  of  Connecticut  Attorney 
General  Robert  K.  Killan. 

*  «  * 

Ronald  Kotulak,  science  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune — elected  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago  in 
recognition  of  his  significant  leadership 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

«  *  * 

Gerald  P.  Michaud,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bath-Brunswick  (Me.) 
Times-Record  —  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  succeeds  F.  Oscar  Whitmore, 
who  will  retire  next  month  after  nearly 
50  years  with  the  papers. 

*  *  « 

John  B.  Worthington,  former  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Detroit  News,  appointed 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  D.A.C.  News, 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club. 
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Two  promotions  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Today  circulation  department 
include  Leo  J.  Kelly — to  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  director  and  Michael  F.  Malheiro 
— to  city  circulation  manager  for  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 

• 

Weekly  prohibits 
‘freebies’  to  reporters 

An  eight-week  old  weekly  newspaper  in 
Greenup,  Ky.,  has  adopted  a  policy  prohib¬ 
iting  acceptance  of  freebies  for  covering 
news  events. 

Tom  Stultz,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  said  he  feels  it  imperative 
to  maintain  an  appearance  of  objectivity 
if  a  free  press  is  to  be  trusted  with  the 
task  of  providing  local  news  coverage. 

The  newspaper,  the  Greenup  County 
Sentinel  prohibits  reporters  and  stringer 
from  accepting  anything  of  monetary  val¬ 
ue.  Reporters  are  paying  their  own  way 
into  all  athletic  events  and  political  rallies 
as  well  as  all  banquets  and  other  events 
of  local  interest. 

The  editor  is  a  former  staff  writer  for 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  and  the 
Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent. 
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Dot  for  dot 
and  dollar 
for  dollar- 
Powerdot*  LH 


Delivers  Quality 
and  Economy 


Leader  in  Automated  Negative  Making 


Deadlines  are  rough  on 
daily  newspapers.  De¬ 
lays  can  really  hurt  you.  ^  ^ 

So  said  John  Melton.  Pro-  . 
duction  Manager  of  the  Waco. 

Texas.  News  Tribune  &  Times  Herald. 

That  was  Chemcoman  A  J.  Burg  s  cue 
to  tell  the  Powerdot  LH  story:  Fast  pro¬ 
duction  of  superior  negs  High  dot  quality. 
Ideal  for  use  with  their  photopolymer 
plate  process.  Anti-halo  backing  to  allow 
shooting  through  base  for  sharp  repro¬ 
duction. 


Powerdot  LH  is  a  film  I  can  depend  on! 
says  Mr.  Melton.  For  linework  and  half¬ 
tones— and  especially  for  the  price- 
nothing  else  can  match  it. 

Powerdot  LH  comes  in  a  complete 
range  of  roll  and  sheet  sizes  and  poly¬ 
ester  or  acetate  base  thicknesses. 

Powerdot  LH:  Positively  better  nega¬ 
tives. 

For  more  details  about  Powerdot  LH. 
call  your  Chemcoman.  Or  write  Chemco 
PhotoproductsCo.,  Div.  of  PowersCbemco 
Inc..  Glen  Cove.  New  York  11542. 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

HOT  SPOTS  FOR  KIDS  IN  ALBANY 


When  the  new  Daylight  Savings  bill 
was  passed  as  an  energy-saving  measure, 
it  brought  on  an  unanticipated  problem  of 
safety  for  school  children  who  had  to 
travel  to  their  classrooms  in  the  pre-dawn 
darkness. 

Capital  Newspapers,  a  division  of  the 
Hearst  Corp.,  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  wasted 
little  time  in  combatting  the  safety  haz¬ 
ard.  The  newspapers  arranged  for  the 
Albany  Association  of  the  Blind  to  manu¬ 
facture  bright  orange  arm  patches  with  a 
white  irridescent  strips  so  motorists  could 
spot  the  kids  in  the  pre-dawn  dusk. 

The  publishers  of  the  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star  dubbed 
the  patches  “Hot  Spots”  and  offered  them 
in  full  page  ads  as  a  public  service. 

Hot  Spots  sold  for  50^  each,  with  the 
Albany  Association  of  the  Blind  realizing 
a  12^  profit  from  each  sale.  The  device  is 
constructed  of  a  Scotch  Lite  brand  reflec¬ 
tive  fabric,  four-by-eight  inches,  with  a 
five-inch  elastic  band.  The  3M  white  ir¬ 
ridescent  strip  across  the  width  of  the 
measures  six  inches  by  one-and-a-half  in¬ 
ches.  The  material  is  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Transportation’s  safety  vests. 

School  children  quickly  used  the  hot 
spots  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  as  for 
arm  bands,  head  bands,  knee  bands, 
around  tops  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  on 
their  bicycles. 

Area  principals  and  PTA  officials  w'ere 
quick  to  congratulate  the  newspapers  for 
the  public  service  venture.  One  PTA 
group  purchased  1,500  Hot  Spots  for  all 
of  their  school  pupils. 

A  large  area-based  insurance  firm  is 
negotiating  with  the  newspapers  to  supply 
thousands  of  the  devices  for  all  of  its 
customers. 

Stan  Levine,  public  relations  director 
for  Capital  Newspapers  describes  the  pro¬ 
motion  as  one  of  the  most  successful,  and 
most  timely  ever  offered  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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HOT  SPOT — Elementary  student  Julie  Buchan 
wears  an  Albany  Capital  Newspapers  armband 
so  motorists  can  see  her  on  her  way  to  school 
in  the  pre-dawn  dusk. 

TESTIMONIALS — Finding  it  difficult 
to  obtain  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
classified  advertising  testimonial  letters 
for  promotion  use  at  the  right  time,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Milo  Sutton  of  the  Sojith 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  (Torrance,  Calif.), 
deviced  a  way  to  build  up  a  bank  of 
letters  from  readers  and  advertisers. 

“We  always  received  a  few  voluntary 
letters,  and  incentive  programs  for  tele¬ 
phone  sales  girls  produced  a  few  more,” 
Sutton  said.  “But  we  never  had  enough  of 
one  classification  to  create  continuing 
effective  in-paper  ads  and  direct  mail.” 

More  than  800  testimonial  letters  were 
received  following  a  reader  participation 
promotion.  Every  classification  can  now  be 
promoted  as  letters  covered  them  all — 
from  “personals”  to  “homes  for  sale.” 

Sutton  devised  and  ran  a  series  of  in¬ 
paper  ads  asking  readers  and  advertisers 
to  write  to  classified  ad  director  Jack 
Harpster  and  tell  him  why  they  read  or 
advertised  the  Daily  Breeze  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  News-Pilot  of  nearby  San 
Pedro. 

There  was  something  in  it  for  the  letter 
writers,  too.  Prizes  offered  to  the  winners 
of  awarding  included  a  Pan  Am  jet  flight 
to  Hawaii,  a  “hide-away  weekend”  in  a 
penthouse  suite  at  Los  Angeles’  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel,  a  cruise  to  Catalina  Island, 
and  ten  free  classified  ads. 

Rules,  news  stories  and  ad  copy  told 
readers  that  the  winner  of  the  contest 
would  be  selected  by  drawing.  “We  asked 
them  to  ‘tell  it  like  it  is’  because  we  would 
be  publishing  excerpts  for  others  to  read. 
And  we  told  them  we  were  just  plain 
curious  about  the  results  they  received 
from  our  papers,”  Sutton  said. 


Readers  overwhelmed  Harpster  with  all 
sorts  of  human-interest  stories,  so  many 
that  the  editorial  department  wrote  a 
half-page  feature  story. 

“Experience  tells  us  we  w’ould  not  have 
had  to  offer  such  a  big  prize,”  Sutton 
said.  “I  think  we  would  have  received 
almost  as  many  letters  had  we  offered  a 
$100  or  $50  prize.  Many  writers  said  they 
meant  to  write  us  before,  but  hadn’t  got¬ 
ten  around  to  it.  Others  poured  out  their 
life  stories,  telling  step-by-step  how  our 
classified  ads  saved  or  changed  their 
lives.” 

The  first  several  of  many  in-paper  ads 
featuring  excerpts  from  the  letters  have 
started  appearing,  ranging  in  size  up  to 
full  pages.  Some  of  the  letters  will  be 
used  as  part  of  the  training  program  for 
new  sales  persons,  Harpster  said. 

*  «  * 

ROUTE  BOOK — The  Dallas  Morning 
News  has  released  a  36-page  “Dallas  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Drug  Route  Book”  listing  Dallas 
area  retail  grocers,  produce  wholesalers, 
tobacco  and  confectionary  wholesalers, 
drug  chains,  wholesale  drugs,  discount 
stores,  with  32  routes  mapped  showing 
how  to  reach  and  cover  the  outlets.  A  map 
showing  names  and  locations  of  40  Dallas 
County  shopping  centers  is  also  included. 
For  information  contact  Dick  Jeffrey,  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

• 


Ohio  theater  owners 
attend  ad  meeting 

A  one-day  workshop  in  practical  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  exploitation  tech¬ 
niques  for  theater  owners  and  managers 
was  held  January  15  in  Cleveland.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Ohio  unit  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  .Association  of  Theater  Owners  and  the 
national  NATO  advertising  committee. 

Close  to  100  theater  owners  and  manag¬ 
ers  representing  Ohio  and  adjacent  areas 
participated  in  work  sessions  on  such  top¬ 
ics  as  the  preparation  of  effective  newspa¬ 
per  ads,  creative  publicity,  supplementary 
forms  of  theater  promotion,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  radio  and  television  time. 

Speakers  included  Tony  Mastroianni, 
Cleveland  Press  entertainment  editor,  El¬ 
mer  Fuller,  Cleveland  Press  advertising 
production  director,  and  Emerson 
Batdorff,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  enter¬ 
tainment  editor. 

Don  Baker,  chairman  of  the  NATO  na¬ 
tional  advertising  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  workshop  was  the  first  of  15 
or  20  to  be  held  throughout  the  country 
this  year. 

“Until  one  year  ago  there  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  animosity  developing  between  newspa-  i 
pers  and  motion  pictures,”  Baker  said. 

“This  workshop  was  a  way  to  help  bridge 
the  gap  and  get  communication  going 
again.” 

Baker  said  the  workshop  participants 
were  told  how  to  get  ads  into  papers  and 
how  to  help  movie  critics  do  their  job. 

“The  workshop  was  very  valuable,”  said 
Baker.  “Now  we  have  some  ideas  on  how 
to  really  use  newspapers  to  reach  the 
public.  .And  we  think  newspapers  better 
understand  our  problems  too.” 
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You  can  have  the  circulation^secrets  of 
America’s  most  successful  country  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 


Here’s  our  record 

e  18,684  ABC  circulation  in  a  town  of  6,400  and  a  county  of  56,000 
(greatest  saturation  of  an  entire  county  by  any  newspaper  in  Michigan, 
daily  or  weekly).  It  was  achieved  against  the  competition  of  3  other 
weeklies  in  our  county,  a  radio  station  in  our  town,  and  7  dailies  in 
adjoining  counties. 

•  Subscription  price  of  $7.50  ($10  out-of-county)  and  newsstand  price 
of  20  cents. 

•  126  newsstands  that  pay  the  wholesale  price  of  16  cents  for  our 
papers  and  sell  an  average  of  9,300  a  week. 

•  Subscription  income  of  $23,147  in  2  months  when  we  gave  advance 
notice  of  a  price  increase.  Income  of  $6,700  from  1  mailing  of  2,200 
price  increase  notices.  (And  it  was  all  ours!  No  outside  promoters 
were  hired). 

•  Four  competing  shoppers  driven  out  of  business  during  the  past  25 
years. 


We  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you.  We 
don't  have  formulas.  But  we  can  tell 
you  how  we  make  money  and  get 
circulation  in  Lapeer  County.  And 
we’re  betting  the  $920.00 price  of  this  ad 
the  same  methods  will  work  for  you.  We 
hope  you’ll  bet  $69...and  if  it’s  a  bad  bet 
you  can  have  your  money  back. 

We’ll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use... renewal  letters,  news  stories, 
ads,  special  promotions,  premiums. 
We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it,  when  we 
use  it,  and  the  results  we  get.  We’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  on  your  own 
subscription  contest  without  the  use  of 
outside  promoters  (our  last  contest  got 
us  774  new  subscribers  and  twice  that 
many  renewals  at  a  new  cost  of  less 
than  $1  each  for  the  new  ones  and  half 
that  for  the  renewals). 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscriptions 
and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get  new 
subscribers.  We’ll  tell  you  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  shoppers.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies 
(like  where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for 
32  cents  a  lb.).  We’ll  tell  you  about 
our  special  editions,  TV  guides,  and 
other  circulation  and  revenue  builders. 


"Paid  for  ifielf  in  2  weeks." — Chan 
Harris,  Door  Co.  Advocate,  Wis. 

"One  of  the  finest  packages  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  circulation 
I've  ever  seen." — Al  Yerachtert,  St. 
Charles  [III.]  Chronicle. 

"Well  worth  the  price.  Thanks  for  all 
your  help."  — John  Anderson,  Citizen- 
Press,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

"Best  $69  we  ever  invested.  Our 
classified  revenue  has  tripled." 

— Jim  Fink,  Gunnison,  Colo. 

"Biggest  value  for  $69  I  have  ever 
encountered  in  any  field.  Just  one 
or  two  of  your  ideas  will  more  than 
return  the  cost." — Fredric  Greaser, 
Montclarion,  Oakland,  Calif. 

"A  delight  to  read,  well-planned, 
informative  and  useful.  The  deferred 
subscription  income  tax  gimmick  will 
save  us  $12,000  in  taxes. — Frank  Beau¬ 
mont,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

"A  real  goldmine.  We'll  get  our  $69 
back  with  just  one  of  your  ideas." 
— Bob  Jackins,  Town  Crier,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  MA. 


As  a  special  bonus,  we  send  you  21 
pages  of  tax-saving,  business-building 
and  management  ideas  for  community 
newspapers.  There’s  also  a  folder 
explaining  our  advertising  salesmen’s 
bonus  program  we  spent  5  years 
developing.  Another  gives  you  our 
“Clerk  of  the  Week,”  promotion  that 
got  us  12  fast  and  easy  page  ads.  We  tell 
you  how  we  get  our  2  pages  of  directory 
advertising  and  12  pages  of  classified 
advertising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You 
get  the  beneht  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($10)  subscription  to  The 

County  Press— a  newspaper  that 


averages  63  pages  a  week,  that  has 
won  48  first-place  awards  in  state  and 
national  competition.  You’ll  see 
modern  6-column  format,  offset 
printing  from  our  own  central  print¬ 
ing  plant,  frequent  retail  promotions, 
special  sections  and  scores  of  ideas 
for  ads  and  feature  stories. 

•  Reprint  privileges  of  our  prize-win¬ 
ning  features  and  columns. 

•  Consultation  service  by  mail  or  phone 
for  your  individual  problems. 

•  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  1,283  other  buyers  this  is  the 
best  package  of  circulation  and 
management  help  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

•  A  service  completely  revised  and 
updated  for  1974.  You  get  20  percent 
more  material  and  new  ideas. 


Bob  Myers,  President 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service.  I  am  enclosing  $69 
under  your  moneyback  guarantee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material, 
and  reprint  anything  from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree 
that  the  material  sent  me  will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others. 

Name . 

Newspaper  . 

Address . 


Ihe  lapeer  County  Press 

America's  LargMt  Rural  Waakly  •  Lapaar,  Michigan  •  Ph  313464*2961 
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They  work  in  Washington,  but  New  England  is  their  business.  To  stay  in 
a  very  demanding  job,  each  one  must  put  in  a  new  application  every  two 
years.  Their  qualifications  for  the  work  are  publiclv  discussed  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  region.  In  fact,  newspapers  play  a  primary  role  in  getting 
them  the  job,  for  they  are  the  elected  representativ  es  of  the  six  New  England 
States  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representativ'es. 

But  that’s  not  all  they  do.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  these  twenty-five  Representa¬ 
tives— of  both  parties— decided  to  meet  ev'erv'  other  week  as  a  body  to  discuss 
economic  questions  affecting  all  of  them,  in  order  to  plan  and  promote  legisla¬ 
tion  and  further  executwe  action  to  benefit  the  whole  New  England  region. 
Provided  with  hard  data  supplied  by  the  business-sponsored  New  England 
Council’s  Economic  Research  Office  in  Washington,  the  New  England  Caucus 
has  dealt  since  its  inception  with  a  variety  of  subjects— energy  policy  for  the 
future,  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  supplies,  import  and  export  regulations,  airline 
service  in  New  England,  and  the  Northeast  railroad  crisis.  Their  regular  meet¬ 
ings  have  already  produced  some  tangible  benefits  for  their  constituents  and 
for  the  New  England  region. 

Local  daily  newspapers  are  central  to  New  England’s  social,  political  and 
economic  well-being.  With  circulation  and  household  coverage  w^ell  above  the 
national  average,  they  keep  a  highly  educated  citizenry  constantlv  informed 
on  all  these  fronts.  Nlindful  of  a  common  responsibility  to  their  region,  as  well 
as  to  their  readers,  the  new'spapers  associated  in  this  E&P  campaign  will,  from 
time  to  time,  use  these  pages  for  news  of  action  initiated  and  completed  by 
the  New  England  Caucus. 

For  further  information  about  New'  England  and  the  Caucus,  write  to  the 
New  England  Council,  1025  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 

Smart  Marketing  Starts  With  New  England 


CONNECTICUT 

1.  William  R.  Cotter 

2.  Robert  H.  Steele 

3.  Robert  N.  Giaimo 

4.  Stewart  B.  McKinney 

5.  Ronald  A.  Sarasin 

6.  Ella  T.  Grasso 

MAINE 

7.  Peter  N.  Kyros 

8.  William  S.  Cohen 

MASSACHUSETTS 

9.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

10.  Edward  P.  Boland 

11.  Harold  D.  Donohue 

12.  Robert  F.  Drinan 

13.  Paul  W.  Cronin 

14.  Michael  Harrington 

15.  Torbert  Hart  Macdonald 

16.  Margaret  M.  Heckler 

17.  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 

18.  John  J.  Moakley 

19.  James  A.  Burke 

20.  Gerry  Studds 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

21.  Louis  Crosby  Wyman 

22.  James  C.  Cleveland 

RHODE  ISLAND 

23.  Fernand  Joseph  S.  Germain 

24.  Robert  Owens  Tiernan 

VERMONT 

25.  Richard  Mallary 


BETTER  MEDIA  FOR 
BETTER  MARKETS  .  .  . 


By  Philly  Murtha 


New 

DAILY 

Newspa 


MAINE 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

Daily  Newspapers 


Weekly  editor 

‘COLD  TURKEY  CRUSADE’ 


Cold  turkey  crusades  have  puffed  news, 
humourous  tid-bits,  plus  themes  for  film 
stories:  Dick  Van  Dyke  in  ‘Cold  Turkey', 
across  the  country.  Smoking  has  been  the 
bane  of  environmental,  medical,  social 
pressure  groups. 

On  January  7,  1974,  Lynn  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  2,425  weekly  Monticello 
(Minn.)  Times  made  national  Associated 
Press  wires,  CBS  radio  national  network 
headlines  with  his  D-Day  non-smoking 
campaign  in  Monticello,  a  community  of 
1,700. 

Media  Message 

The  media  promoted  the  message  of 
Smith’s  anti-smoking  campaign  national¬ 
ly.  Dallas  Townsend  in  New  York  City 
ended  his  early  morning  news  report  over 
CBS  radio  with  “And  today  is  D-Day  in 
Monticello,  Minn.”  .\ccording  to  the  Mon¬ 
ticello  Times  reports,  “Within  minutes  the 
impact  of  what  D-Day  was  to  be  in  Mon¬ 
ticello — at  least  to  the  Monticello  Times 
itself — was  evidenced.” 

Publisher  Smith  received  calls  from 
WTOP  radio  in  Washington,  D.C.,  asking 
for  live  phone  interview  coverage  about 
D-Day.  Other  Upper  Midwest  radio  sta¬ 
tions  called  him  about  the  campaign — 
after  receiving  an  .Associated  Press  story 
over  the  wire  on  Monticello  D-Day. 

That  morning,  CBS’s  affiliate  in  Chica¬ 
go,  WBBM  radio  conducted  an  off-the-cuff 
interview  live  with  Smith  concerning  the 
effects  of  D-Day.  WCCO  Radio  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  recorded  phone  commen¬ 
tary  on  D-Day  for  broadcast  shortly  after 
8  a.m.  Jan.  7.  Surrounding  rural  Minneso¬ 
ta  stations  plus  KFGO  in  Fargo,  N.D., 
and  as  far  west  as  KTWO  in  Casper, 
Wy.,  called  in  to  pick  up  details  for  live 
coverage  and  re-broadcast. 

Impetus  for  the  fast  media  pick-up,  of 
course,  was  centered  on  the  original  .AP, 
story  sent  over  the  wire  at  a  local  bureau 
by  Smith,  himself.  The  message  carried 
further  in  the  Minneapolis  Evening  Star’s 
story  along  with  an  .AP  photo  of  the  up¬ 
dating  of  the  Campaign’s  non-smokers 
sign.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  carried  a 
front-page  feature,  the  next  day,  January 
8  by  M.  Howard  Gelfand,  staff  writer; 
picturing  Smith  and  a  Monticello  drug 
store  clerk  standing  in  front  of  a  ciga¬ 
rette  display  taped  up  on  D-Day.  The 
story  detailed  the  “tough  to  puff” 
crusade:  “Monday  was  Don’t  Smoke  Day 
in  Monticello,  but  some  things  never 
change.  When  a  stranger  wearing  a  suit 
entered  the  men’s  room  in  Monticello 
High  School,  the  sizzle  of  fire  against 
water  could  be  heard,  and  five  sheepish 
students  peered  nervously  through  the 
haze. 

“But  it  was  hard  to  find  many  other 
smokers  in  Monticello  yesterday,  as  the 
nearly  300  persons  who  signed  pledges  to 
(juit  cold  turkey — at  least  for  the  day — 
seemed  to  be  keeping  their  promise.” 

The  prime  force  behind  the  ‘no-smoke’ 
crusade,  Lynn  Smith,  53,  a  gentle- 


Publisher  Smith  updates  the  changeable  letter 
sign  in  downtown  Monticello,  Minn.,  with  the 
recorded  daily  count-down  to  D-Day,  and  the 
count-up  of  pledged  smokers. 

mannered  publisher,  headed  full-force  into 
a  five-week  spiead  with  slogans,  front¬ 
page  campaign  editorials,  and  supple¬ 
mental  pages  devoted  to  the  psychological, 
medical,  sociological,  environmental  im¬ 
plications  of  maintaining  dependence  on 
the  “nicotine  weed.” 

(Campaign  Focus 

The  first  editorial  appeared  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13  relating  how  the  campaign  was  to 
be  instigated  on  the  first  page;  how  the 
good  fight  was  to  be  fought  on  a  second 
full  page;  why  Monticello  was  important 
as  a  smokeless  innovator.  The  rationale 
for  the  Monticello  Times’  sponsorship  of 
the  militant  effort  was  to  end  “the  dirty, 
smelly,  foul,  chronic  form  of  suicide,”  (ac¬ 
tually  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  Jesse  L.  Steinfeld.) 

Smith’s  first  proposition  to  residents  of 
Monticello  was  to  rid  the  town  of  its 
formerly  adverse  image  in  the  media  as  a 
city  synonymous  with  pollution ;  the  name 
of  the  town  is  the  same  as  the  Northern 
States  Power  Company’s  nuclear  power 
plant.  Smith’s  plan  of  ecological  counter¬ 
attack:  “Come  Jan.  7,  1974,  Monticello 
will  once  again  be  in  the  news  forefront. 
This  time,  however,  from  an  environmen¬ 
tal  viewpoint  our  community  will  achieve 
a  degree  of  fame.  Monticello  will  be  the 
‘Clean  Air  Capital’  of  Minnesota.  Maybe 
even  the  United  States.” 

Smith  said  further  that  the  Monticello 
Times,  as  D-Day  sponsor,  requested  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment  of  all  smokers  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  abstain  from  smoking  on  Jan.  7. 
His  first  editorial  pointed  out  that  the 
event  was  held  not  just  to  “bring  a  coun¬ 
teractive  bit  of  favorable  publicity  to 
Monticello.  Far  more  importantly,  D-Day 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Lynn  Smith 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


will  afford  a  collective  incentive  through  a 
community-wide  endeavor  to  swear  off 
smoking  that  day.  And  for  those  smokers 
who  do  have  a  firm  resolve  to  quit,  D-Day 
will  hopefully  provide  the  kick-off  for 
kicking  the  habit  for  keeps.” 

For  four  consecutive  weeks  preceding 
D-Day,  the  Monticello  Times  recorded 
lists  of  smokers  who  signed  pledges  not  to 
puff  on  D-Day  in  a  column  on  the  first 
page.  As  part  of  the  count-down  for  D- 
Day,  the  Monticello  Times  carried  supple¬ 
mentary  material  on  inside  pages  re¬ 
viewing  the  questions  about  continued 
smoking.  Card-carrying  campaign  materi¬ 
al  in  the  December  27  weekly  issue  en¬ 
dorsed  an  editorial  entitled  “The  Tyranny 
of  Smoking,”  committing  radical  or  mili¬ 
tant  non-smokers  to  aid  in  the  resistence. 
The  first  sentence  reads  the  call  to  battle: 
“Non-smokers  of  the  world,  unite.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  oppression.” 
The  pfge  contains  a  photo  of  a  competi¬ 
tion  poster  titled  “Why?”  composed  of 
cigarettes  and  cross-bones,  winner  in  the 
Minnesota  American  Cancer  Society’s  an¬ 
ti-smoking  contest.  There  is  also  a  photo 
composite  of  mutilated  cigarette  butts  and 
smoke  drifting  between  orifices  of  a  hu¬ 
man  skull.  At  the  bottom  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  is  a  list  of  helpful  tips  to  quit  the 
habit. 

Each  issue  of  the  Times  preceding  D- 
Day  reported  more  community  members 
accepting  their  responsibility  in  the 
effort. 

Community  Response 

Smith  enlisted  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
high  school  teachers,  the  local  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Monticello  Rotary  Club.  He 
became  so  exuberant  in  his  call  to  arms 
effort  that  his  weekly  supplements  to  non¬ 
smoking  included  questioning  of  sexual 
responsiveness  among  smokers:  “If  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife  are  on  the 
weed,  one  can  only  conclude  that  in  such 
households,  conjugal  activity  is  quite  con¬ 
gealed.” 

By  January  7,  Smith’s  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  and  weekly  page  supplements  dis¬ 
cussing  the  medical  hazards  and  pollutant 
effects  of  smoking  had  so  pervaded  the 
town  that  drug  stores,  groceries  and  vari¬ 
ous  vending  concessions  had  closed  off 
their  cigarette  and  tobacco  sales  for  the 
day. 

Further  testimony  to  the  campaign’s  in¬ 
tegrity  was  reported  in  a  full  page  of 
letters  responding  on  a  local,  state,  and 
national  level  from  such  notables  as  Min¬ 
nesota’s  Governor  Wendell  R.  Anderson, 
Minnesota  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Irving  I.  Rimer, 
vice  president  for  public  information, 
American  Cancer  Society,  New  York. 
There  was  even  positive  reinforcement 
from  syndicated  columnist  Ann  Landers, 
Publishers — Hall  Syndicate:  “When  some¬ 
one  asks  me,  ‘Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke?’  I 
reply,  ‘Yes,  I  mind  very  much.  Do  us  both 
a  favor  and  quit,'”. 

The  effects  from  D-Day  were  fantastic 
according  to  Smith.  “The  long-range  re- 


Lynn  Smith,  Monticello  Times  publisher,  added 
a  paragraph  to  his  story  on  D-Day  at  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  In  Minneapolis. 


suits,  too,  may  be  significant.  There  pos¬ 
sibly  may  come — even  on  a  national  level 
— developments  of  some  real  significance, 
if  only  on  a  small  and  isolated  scale.” 

The  Times  January  10  issue  reported 
that  most  pledge-signers  kept  their  word 
to  abstain  for  one  day;  other  smokers 
decided  on  their  own  to  quit  commemorat¬ 
ing  D-Day.  On  the  solemn  occasion:  only 
one  smoker  appeared  rather  ashamedly 
through  the  doors  of  one  of  the  local 
restaurant’s  cabarets  during  noon  hour. 
The  guest  was  reported  to  have  put  out 
his  white  weed  in  a  \vater  glass. 

The  town’s  most  eminent  puffer,  almost 
five  packs  a  day,  reported  no  real  prob¬ 
lems  and  didn’t  even  need  the  usual  pacifi¬ 
ers:  candy,  lollipops,  mints  or  coffee.  His 
reason  behind  his  non-quiver  abstinence 
on  D-Day:  “You  see  Chaidie,  most  people 
don’t  realize  this,  but  I  don’t  inhale.” 

The  campaign  was  carried  off  with  a 
certain  amount  of  humor,  good-will,  pep- 
fest  gentility,  even  though  the  subject’s 
nature  and  facts  were  serious  and  real. 
Civic  pride  was  important.  Smith  added. 

D-Day’s  efforts  have  had  a  mushroom 
effect  on  neighboring  communities  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publisher.  “Seven  Minneso¬ 
ta  weeklies  have  sent  favorable  comments 
and  the  Redwood  Gazette  Weekly  wrote 
an  editorial  on  the  non-smoking  communi¬ 
ty  accomplishment.  Smith  said  that  he  has 
received  letters  of  encouragement  from 
popular  singer  Vikki  Carr,  CBS  commen¬ 
tators  Dallas  Townsend  and  Eric  Sev- 
areid,  who  is  still  a  smoker. 


Bureau  of  Accuracy 

Borden  Spears,  managing  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Star  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  paper’s  Bureau  of  Accuracy.  Spears 
succeeds  Mark  Harrison,  who  becomes 
senior  administrative  editor.  The  bureau 
checks  on  accuracy  of  copy  in  the  Star. 

Neil  Reynolds,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  was  appointed  city  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jim  Rennie,  who  becomes  night  editor. 


Appeals  Court  sets 
free  two  reporters 

Two  reporters  for  a  Dallas,  Tex.  under¬ 
ground  newspaper,  called  the  Iconoclast, 
were  freed  from  a  6-month  contempt  of 
court  sentence  January  9  by  the  Texas 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals. 

J.  D.  Arnold  and  Brent  Stein  were  held 
in  contempt  by  Dallas  Judge  Ed  Gossett 
for  photograhing  Department  of  Public 
Safety  officer  outside  the  courtroom  while 
a  trial  was  in  recess.  At  the  time  the 
officer  was  testifying  as  the  state’s  chief 
witness. 

The  majority  opinion  by  Judge  Truman 
Roberts  said  “absolutely  no  evidence  was 
presented  that  the  accused  on  trial  in  the 
courtroom  was  prejudiced  or  harmed  by 
the  incident,  nor  can  we  see  how  the 
state’s  case  was  compromised.” 

In  commenting  on  the  state’s  contention 
that  the  agent  was  endangered  by  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  pictures,  the  high  court  said 
Harden  “lifted  the  veil  (of  secrecy)  him¬ 
self  the  minute  he  walked  into  the  court¬ 
room  and  took  the  stand  as  a  witness  in  a 
public  trial.”  It  said  any  citizen  or  report¬ 
er  could  have  taken  the  officer’s  picture 
legally. 

• 

Great  Northern  lifts  its 
28  lb.  price  to  $225 

John  H.  Staples,  Great  Northern  Paper 
Co.  vicepresident  of  sales,  notified  news¬ 
papers  last  week  that  the  cost  of  GNP’s 
lightweight  (28  lb.)  grade  will  increase  to 
$225  per  ton,  effective  February  4. 

The  price  for  the  32  lb.  standard  news¬ 
print  remained  unchanged.  GNP  stopped 
making  this  basis  weight  grade  last 
year. 

The  $17  per  ton  increase,  he  said,  is  a 
result  of  a  300%  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  oil  during  the  past  four  months.  He 
said  the  average  cost  of  oil  delivered  to 
the  mills  has  been  increased  from  $4  per 
barrel  to  $12  per  barrel. 

Because  the  papermaking  process  re¬ 
quires  the  consumption  of  nearly  three 
barrels  of  oil  to  produce  one  ton  of  new’s- 
print,  he  said,  “this  means  that  our  pro¬ 
duction  cost  of  paper  has  increased  by 
more  than  $20  per  ton  in  the  same  (four 
month)  period.” 

• 

Sally  Quinn  joins 
New  York  Times 

Sally  Quinn,  formerly  co-anchorperson 
on  CBS-TV’s  “Morning  News”  program, 
will  join  the  New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau  as  a  general  assignment  reporter 
this  spring. 

Ms.  Quinn  was  hired  by  the  television 
network  last  August  after  four  years  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Washington  Post.  Well 
known  for  her  colorful  editorial  style,  she 
was  expected  to  challenge  Barbara  Wal¬ 
ters,  commentator  on  NBC-TV’s  “Today 
Show.” 

However,  Ms.  Quinn  and  co- 
anchorperson  Hughes  Rudd  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  their  competition  for  ratings 
against  the  NBC  program. 
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A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Simmons*  latest  St.  Louis  newspaper  sunrey  proves  it. 
Get  more  high  incomes  tor  less  at  the  Globe’s  lower 
line  rates.  Just  ask  for  the  facts. 

To  see  Simmons 
Call  your  Globe  Salesman 
Walter  J.  Schwartz 
314-342-1448 

or  your  nearest  Newhouse  Newspaper  Representative 


YOU 

YOU 

YOU 


FASHION,  FACE,  AND 
FIGURE  is  a  weekly  news  and 
feature  service  devoted  to 
women  who  want  to  look  well 
and  dress  well. 

Edited  by  Florence  de 
Santis,  it  includes  everything 
from  exclusive  news  breaks, 
to  Sunday  pieces,  to 
Women’s  Page  fillers. 
Beautifully  illustrated. 

YOU 

YOU 

YOU 

YOUR  HOME 
YOUR  HOME 

INTERIOR  DECORATING  is  a 

weekly  package  of  features 
and  photos  for  women  who 
want  to  beautify  their  homes. 

Genevieve  Fernandez  tells 
readers  how  to  furnish  and 
decorate  kitchens,  living 
rooms,  bedrooms  —  even  the 
hall  closet. 

YOUR  HOME 
YOUR  HOME 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


Background  columns  by  faculty 
are  distributed  from  university 


Since  last  September,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  faculty  members  have  been 
writing  background  columns  on  news 
events  related  to  their  various  fields  for 
distribution  without  charge  through  the 
university’s  news  bueau  to  about  20 
newspapers  in  the  state. 

Chat  Blakeman,  news  officer  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  explains  the  basic  idea  is  that  of 
providing  background  and  anticipates  the 
columns  may  be  of  interest  to  editors  of 
small  and  medium-sized  dailies  outside  the 
state.  He  adds  that  the  columns  do  not 
publicize  the  university  as  such  and  do  not 
mention  research  or  special  programs  at 
the  institution  but  are  related  to  topics  in 
the  news.  An  editor’s  note  identifies  the 
writer’s  special  field  of  expertise. 

There  is  no  formal  “stable”  of  faculty 
writers  doing  the  columns.  Generally  a 
column  results  from  subjects  and  possibil¬ 
ities  discovered  by  news  bureau  staffers. 
Each  column  is  on  a  one-part  basis,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  further  experimenta¬ 


tion  with  three-parters,  such  as  the  ener¬ 
gy  series  by  Iraj  Zandi,  a  professor  of 
civil  and  urban  engineering  now’  on  sab¬ 
batical  with  the  staff  of  Rep.  R.  Lawrence 
Coughlin,  R-Pa. 

Other  columns  have  included  such  topics 
as:  “Rationing — the  Wrong  Solution”  by 
Joseph  D.  Reid,  Jr.,  lecturer  in  economics 
at  the  Wharton  School;  “Sex  and  the 
Aged — Exploding  Some  Myths”  by  Ellen 
M.  Berman,  M.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
psychiatry;  and  a  column  on  legal  prob¬ 
lems  in  defining  death  by  Alexander  M. 
Capron,  assistant  professor  of  law’. 

'The  columns  are  from  500  to  700  words 
and  mailed  about  three  times  a  month. 
Illustrations  are  available.  Blakeman  said 
that  while  some  editors  may  not  print  a 
particular  column,  they  have  used  the 
pieces  as  background  for  editorials  and 
news  stories. 

Interested  newspapers  may  contact 
Blakeman  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  Philadelphia. 


Californian  syndicates 
own  regional  column 

Less  than  tw’o  years  ago,  Thomas  D. 
Elias  w’as  an  environmental  and  science 
reporter  for  a  40,000-circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  Southern  California. 

Today,  he  is  the  owner-editor  of  South-* 
ern  California  Focus,  a  twice-weekly 
column  which  has  a  grow’ing  circulation  of 
322,000,  including  regular  usage  in  such 
dailies  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Netvs-Press, 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance  and 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  in  New’port 
Beach-Costa  Mesa. 

Every  'Tuesday  and  Friday,  ten  new’spa- 
pers  feature  Elias’  columns  on  matters  of 
political,  environmental,  governmental, 
economic  or  scientific  interest  in  Southern 
California. 

Southern  California  Focus  was  started 
by  Elias  and  his  former  partner,  Arnold 
Friedman,  in  February,  1972,  when  both 
left  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook. 
“We  spent  two  months  in  market  re¬ 
search,  just  finding  out  who  might  be 
interested  and  w’hat  they  would  want,” 
Elias  said. 

They  prepared  sample  columns,  circu¬ 
lated  them  throughout  an  area  from  San¬ 
ta  Barbara  to  San  Diego  and  included  a 
promotional  package  explaining  what 
Southern  California  Focus  w’as  and  who 
was  behind  it. 

Elias  believes  it  is  his  regiilar  contact 
w’ith  editors  w’hich  makes  the  column  diff¬ 
erent.  He  solicits  ideas  from  editors  and 
says  about  25  per  cent  of  his  features 
originate  that  way. 

In  addition  to  writing  the  column,  Elias 
teaches  tw’o  journalism  classes  at  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  at  Northridge.  Elias 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1966  from  Stanford  University  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  communications  there  a 
year  later.  While  a  student,  he  edited  the 


weekly  Menlo- Atherton  Recorder  and 
worked  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
as  a  part-time  sports  writer.  He  accepted 
a  job  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Detroit 
in  1968,  leaving  a  year  later  for  Santa 
Monica.  His  wife,  Marilyn,  also  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  communications  from 
Stanford  University  and  is  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Human  Behavior  magazine. 

• 

Houston  trial  stories 
by  Capote  cancelled 

A  syndicated  series  by  Truman  Capote 
on  the  Houston  mass  murder  trial  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  January  27  has  been 
cancelled  by  the  Washin^on  Post  Writers 
Group  because  of  Capote’s  illness.  The 
author’s  agent,  Joseph  Fox  of  Random 
House  publishers,  notified  Bill  Dickinson 
Jr.,  editorial  director  of  Post  syndication, 
that  Capote  has  been  hospitalized  on  the 
West  Coast  with  a  pulmonary  condition 
and  general  exhaustion. 

• 

Somerville  promoted 

John  P.  McMeel,  president  and  national 
sales  director  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  announced  promotion  of  John  R. 
Somerville  to  assistant  vicepresident  of 
sales,  southern  division.  Somerville,  who 
joined  the  syndicate  in  September  of  1973, 
has  been  sales  representative  for  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  South. 

• 

Express  syndicate 

The  London  Express  News  and  Feature 
Services  has  acquired  exclusive  rights  to 
staff -originated  material — text,  photos  and 
graphics — of  the  National  Enquirer.  The 
deal  does  not  include  f  vndication  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 
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Portobello  apartment 


Moving  toward  better  ways 

Progress  Report 

from  Santa  Fe 

r*:  '«•*  - 


Successful  exploration  and  development 
programs  by  Santa  Fe  companies  have 
resulted  in;  1  —  Petroleum  production  of 
46,000  barrels  a  day,  2  —  Discovery  of 
370  million  tons  of  strippable,  low  sulphur 
coal  in  the  San  Juan  Basin  of  New  Mexico 
planned  for  development  along  with 
several  hundred  million  tons  of  coal 
on  adjacent  properties,  3  —  Increased 
production  of  plywood  and  lumber  products  r 
is  planned  from  the  expanded  facilities 
of  Kirby  Lumber  Corporation  in  Texas 


Oil  drilling  -  Park  County,  Wyoming 


BETTER  WAYS  in  Transportation 

$105  million  for  1974  backed  up  with  $107 
million  in  1 973  to  make  our  modern  freight  fleet 
even  better  with  118  new  diesels  and  4,260  new 
cars,  plus  a  complete  modernization  of  21 5  diesels 
and  1 ,100  cars.  Another  major  improvement  now 
getting  underway  is  a  new  $38  million  automated 
freight  classification  yard  at  Barstow,  California. 
Better  ways  are  also  being  applied  to  truck, 
Piggy-Back,  container  and  pipeline  services  which 
are  a  part  of  Santa  Fe's  busy  transportation  system. 


BETTER  WAYS  for  Land  Development 

Major  companies  are  constructing  multimillion 
dollar  manufacturing  plants  and  distribution 
centers  along  the  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

Santa  Fe's  own  real  estate  developments 
include  the  new,  colorful  Portobello 
apartment-shopping  complex  and  marina 
providing  ideal  living  conditions  on  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Now  getting  underway  at  El  Paso,  Texas 
is  the  West  1 0  —  El  Mercado  Mesa  shopping 
facility  being  constructed  in  the  international 
atmosphere  of  Mexico  and  the  Southwest. 


A  record  $200  million  was  invested 
during  1973  for  improvements  in 
Santa  Fe's  operations— approximately 
$220  million  is  planned  for  1974.  This 
will  help  produce  more  progressive 
transportation,  new  ideas  in  land 
development  and  efficient  production 
of  natural  resources  to  serve 
Santa  Fe  customers  and  the  Nation 
in  better  ways. 


Super  C  -  World's  Fastest  Freight  Train 


BETTER  WAYS  for  Natural  Resources 


Santa  Fe  Industries,  Inc. 

Transportation  •  Natural  Resources  • 
Real  Estate  and  Construction 

224  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60604 
Telephone:  3121427-4900 


South  Korea 

_ (Continued  from  page  18) _ 

Province  discontinued  publication  on  May 
28th:  the  Chonbuk  llho,  the  Chonbuk 
Maeil  Shinmun  and  the  Honam  Ilbo. 
Three  days  later  they  reappeared  under 
the  new  name  of  Chonbuk  Shinmun.  A 
South  Cholla  daily,  the  Honam  Maeil, 
published  its  12,777th  and  last  edition  on 
the  same  day  with  no  statement  as  to  w'hy 
it  was  ceasing  publication. 

In  Kyonggi  Province  three  local  news¬ 
papers  announced  their  merger  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  former  Kyonggi  Maeil  Sh¬ 
inmun,  the  Kyonggi  Ilbo  and  the  Yonhap 
Shinmun  joined  to  become  the  new  Kyong¬ 
gi  Shinmun.  Song  Su-an,  publisher-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  daily,  said  that  the  affili¬ 
ation  was  done  to  “realize  reasonable 
management.” 

Pressure  on  wire  ser^’ices 

similar  merger  for  the  three  major 
wire  services  in  Seoul  was  announced  by 
the  government  in  the  spring.  Korean 
companies  representing  AP,  UPI  and 
Reuters  were  publicly  urged  to  join  forces 
and  provide  one  central  source  of  foreign 
news  for  the  Korean  public.  Presumably  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  the  government 
to  watch  only  one  teletype  machine. 

Luckily  for  Korea  this  proposal  W'as 
forstalled  by  the  businessmen  owning  the 
news  services,  but  Tonghwa  Tongshin,  the 
AP  affiliate,  did  close  its  doors  before  the 
summer  was  over,  supposedly  the  victim 
of  “economic  pressures.” 

.\t  the  same  time,  another  valuable 
source  of  news  from  overseas,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  American-Korean  News  Service, 
bit  the  dust.  Publisher  Po-sung  Philip 
Kim,  based  in  Washington,  reluctantly  an¬ 
nounced  the  cessation  of  his  service  to 
Korean  newspapers.  Queried  about  it,  he 
said  that  his  financial  sponsor,  a  wealthy 
Korean  businessman  living  in  Seoul,  had 
decided  to  suspend  operations  “for 
economic  reasons.” 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  press  was  directed  not  only 
at  domestic  publishers  but  overseas  sour¬ 
ces  of  information  as  well.  In  addition, 
this  anti-press  policy  was  extended  to  for¬ 
eigners  inside  Korea. 

William  S.  Winchell,  head  of  the 
TE.4M-Mission  radio  station  in  Inchon, 
reported  that  he  and  his  staff  receiv^ed 
several  hours  of  “analysis”  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  programming  which  was  so  harsh 
and  derogatory  that  he  feared  he  would 
not  receive  an  extension  of  his  broadcast 
license  which  was  up  for  renewal  in  1973. 
Winchell  said  he  had  heard  that  another 
Christian  station,  with  a  $1  million  trans¬ 
mitter  set  up  on  Cheju  Island,  sponsored 
with  funds  from  Billy  Graham,  had  had 
similar  difficulties  from  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation  officials. 

In  July,  a  Fulbright  scholar,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  graduate  student  in  economics  named 
Bernard  F.  Wideman,  was  deported  from 
Korea  for  violating  his  visa  status.  Wide¬ 
man  had  written  an  incisive  two-part 
series  on  Korea  for  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  (February  26  &  March 
5)  which  although  primarily  economic  had 
displeased  government  officials  in  Seoul. 
But  it  was  his  article  for  the  Korean 
Times,  a  marvelously  cynical  piece  on  the 


economics  of  prostitution,  which  caused 
him  to  be  escorted  to  the  airport  by  immi¬ 
gration  officials.  In  Korea  on  a  student 
visa,  he  was  technically  not  supposed  to  be 
acting  as  a  journalist. 

Ironically,  Wideman  returned  to  Seoul 
early  in  September  accredited  as  the  NBC 
Radio  stringer.  Although  he  did  make  it 
through  customs  he  was  recalled  to  the 
airport  and  after  spending  the  night  in 
the  terminal  was  put  on  the  first  plane  to 
Tokyo  in  the  morning  with  his  deportation 
papers  all  in  order.  He  is  now  persona 
non  grata  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  kidnapping  of  former  opposition 
politician  Kim  Dae-jung  from  his  hotel 
room  in  Tokyo  on  August  8th,  and  its 
resulting  international  publicity  against 
the  Korean  CIA,  seemed  to  escalate  the 
paranoia  of  the  government  against  the 
press. 

News  magazines  censored 

Time  and  Newsweek,  two  of  the  few 
foreign  periodicals  licensed  for  sale  in 
Korea,  are  regularly  delivered  with  pages 
ripped  out  by  zealous  government  censors. 
(Whereas  in  years  past,  they  removed 
articles  and  photos  of  Marx,  Mao  and  Kim 
Il-sung,  now  they  cut  out  stories  about 
South  Korean  activities,  including  the  ab¬ 
duction  case,  as  if  to  hide  the  facts  from 
their  own  people.)  Foreigners  residing  in 
Seoul  must  pool  their  information,  shar¬ 
ing  dog-eared  copies  of  uncensored  maga¬ 
zines  brought  by  friends  from  the  U.S. 
military  bases. 

During  the  course  of  1973  at  least  20 
additional  Korean  publications,  primarily 
monthly  magazines,  had  their  publishing 
licenses  revoked  by  the  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture  &  Information.  The  ministry  has  es¬ 
tablished  strict  regulations  for  publishers, 
including  requirement  of  and  specifica¬ 
tions  on  printing  presses,  and  periodically 
jerks  the  licenses  of  those  who  don’t  con¬ 
form. 

Whether  this  broad  policy  against 
newsmen  and  the  media  sprang  from  a 
central  source  is  difficult  to  determine. 
But  playing  a  key  role  in  the  program 
was  the  head  of  the  Korean  Overseas 
Information  Service,  Cho  Tong- won.  It 
can  be  said  that  when  Cho  resigned  his 
post  suddenly  on  September  11th,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  oppression,  particularly 
against  foreign  correspondents  and 
media,  was  reduced  by  a  noticeable  degree. 

Reliable  sources  feel  that  Cho  was  giv¬ 
en  the  opportunity  to  resign  before  being 
fired  by  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  In¬ 
formation  as  a  result  of  the  “defection” 
last  June  of  one  of  his  key  information 
officers,  staioned  at  the  Korean  Embassy 
in  Washington. 

On  June  6th,  Lee  Jai-hyun,  chief  cul¬ 
tural  and  information  attache  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  fled  his  office  fearing  for  his  life 
at  the  hands  of  South  Korean  CIA  oper¬ 
atives  in  the  USA.  Lee  was  the  fifth  and 
highest  ranking  diplomat  to  refuse  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Seoul  during  the  first  half  of  last 
year.  The  Washington  Post  quoted  him 
(June  7)  as  saying,  “I  have  been  asked  to 
disseminate  false  information  and  present 
a  picture  of  Korea  as  a  free  country  while 
dictatorship  and  tyranny  reign  there.  In 
conscience  I  cannot  do  so.”  Lee  has  re¬ 
quested  permanent  resident  status  in  the 
US.\. 

This  incident  had  severe  repercussions 
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in  Seoul  and  there  was  speculation  during 
the  summer  that  the  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  Yoon  Chu  yung,  might  be  forced  to 
take  the  blame  and  tender  his  resignation. 
KOIS  Director  Cho,  Lee’s  immediate  su¬ 
perior,  evidently  became  the  scapegoat. 

Cho  was  unpopular  among  foreign 
newsmen  (and  feared  by  his  employees) 
for  his  hard-line,  anti-press  attitude.  The 
ABC  Radio  stringer  in  Seoul,  Michael 
Wengert,  actually  became  involved  in  a 
fistfight  with  one  of  his  beligerent  staff 
members  who  refused  him  a  seat  at  the 
presidential  inauguration  ceremonies. 

Each  year,  foreign  newsmen  reapplying 
for  press  accreditation  found  their  papers 
rejected  for  petty,  or  purely  imaginary, 
infractions  of  the  rules.  Although  the  for¬ 
eign  press  corps  applied  for  their  1973 
press  cards  in  March  many  of  them  were 
not  even  processed  until  after  Cho  left  the 
office  in  September. 

Demonstrations  against  the  government 
picked  up  momentum  during  (October  and 
November  and  President  Park  was  forced 
to  come  to  grips  with  protests  not  only 
from  the  students,  but  from  key  leaders  of 
the  social  and  religious  community. 

Early  in  December,  President  Park  re¬ 
shuffled  the  cabinet  and  removed  the  pow¬ 
erful  head  of  the  Korean  CIA,  Imprisoned 
students  were  released  and  the  Prime 
Minister  opened  a  dialogue  between  uni¬ 
versity  presidents,  busirieks  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the  press.  At  the  same 
time  surveillance  of  campuses  and 
churches  was  ended  and  censors  stationed 
at  press  offices  were  withdrawn.  It  was  a 
welcome  relaxation  of  tensions  which 
seemed  to  have  been  building  toward  a 
serious  confrontation  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  governed. 

Given  their  head,  the  opposition  lead¬ 
ers,  backed  by  a  press  enjoying  its  new 
sense  of  freedom,  pressed  forward  with  a 
campaign  to  collect  one  million  signatures 
on  a  petition  to  dump  the  October  Revital¬ 
izing  Reforms  and  “restore  democracy.” 

This  was  clearly  too  much  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  On  December  19th  President 
Park  stated  that  he  would  not  tolerate 
criticism  of  his  political  system,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  prime  minister  stated 
that  any  challenge  to  the  present  estab¬ 
lishment  would  only  serve  the  “plot  by 
North  Korea  to  invade  the  South.” 

Thus  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  the 
press  in  South  Korea  has  come  almost  full 
circle.  Newsmen  in  that  country  face  a 
new  year  filled  with  uncertainty. 

Armed  only  with  the  vague  new  three- 
point  guideline,  they  are  subject  to  the 
shifting  policies  of  a  tough  government 
whose  interpretation  of  the  rules  varies 
according  to  which  way  the  political  winds 
are  blowing. 

Just  after  the  above  was  written,  on 
January  8th,  President  Park  proclaimed  a 
state  of  national  emergency,  suspending 
civil  liberties  completely.  As  cause  he 
cited  North  Korean  provocations,  economic 
uncertainties  and  those  undesirable  ele¬ 
ments  agitating  for  a  petition  campaign. 
Anyone  opposing,  defaming  or  misrep¬ 
resenting  the  October  Revitalizing  Re¬ 
forms  faces  arrest  or  seizure  without 
warrant,  trial  by  court  martial  and  up  to 
fifteen  years  imprisonment.  This  ban  in¬ 
cludes  the  efforts  of  all  newsmen  residing 
in  Korea  and  therefore  this  correspon¬ 
dent  must  remain  anonymous. 
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MUCH  OF  IT  ADVERTISING  THAT  OTHERWISE 
MIGHT  NOT  HAVE  APPEARED  IN  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


Family  Weekly  also  helped  make 
possible  for  these  papers 
. . .  above-average  circulation 
. . .  higher  circulation  rates 
. . .  ennanced  editorial  popularity 

THAT'S  WHY  297  NEWSPAPERS 
SUBSCRIBE  TO  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

America's  high-readership  weekend 
colorgravure  features  magazine 


Last  year  Family  Weekly's  unique  merchandising  plan, 
"TRIP"(Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Program),  stimulated  the 
purchase  by  retailers  of  15,120,085  rop  ad  lines  in  news¬ 
papers  that  distribute  the  magazine.  This  proven  sales 
tool  resulted  in  an  estimated  $5,292,029  in  additional 
revenue  for  papers  tying  in  with  national  brand  name  ads 
appearing  in  Family  Weekly.  Due  to  this  increased  local 
linage,  more  than  2,300  newspaper  space  salespeople 
shared  in  Family  Weekly  prize  points,  redeemable  for 
$1 16,835  in  their  choice  of  quality  merchandise. 

And  Family  Weekly's  "Circulation  Bonanza"  program 
stimulated  nationwide  participation  by  more  than  200 
circulation  managers  and  their  staffs.  The  46  prize-winning 
newspapers  shared  $40,000  in  awards — all-expense-paid 


10-day  vacation  trips  through  Mexico,  and  valuable 
watches. 

Last  year,  as  in  previous  years.  Family  Weekly  rated  as 
the  highest  scoring  features  section  wherever  newspapers 
conducted  readership  surveys. 


President  &  Publisher,  Morton  Frank 

641  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  10022  (212)  935  5256 

More  than  10,500,000  copies  delivered  every  weekend  by  297  Influential  dally  newspapers 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

I/I&  1/23 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  I'U  1'U 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  W/4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  15%  16 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  .  32  3l'/4 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  kV» 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  20'/i  20% 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2  1% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  28%  2»% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  lO'/j  lO'/j 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  7%  71% 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  34%  33'/, 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  22  21% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  12  12 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  22'/,  23% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  14'/,  II'/, 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  II'/,  10% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2'/,  2'/, 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  lO'A  10'/, 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  11%  12'/, 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  II'/,  11% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  27  26 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  »%  I  O'/, 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  11%  11% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  34'/,  34 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  14%  I4'4 


Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  17'/,  16% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  16  16% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11%  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  Y'A  10% 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  %  % 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4  3% 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  —  16 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  10%  10% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  19'/,  19% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  9  9 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  15V,  16% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  23'/,  25'/, 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  6'/,  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  37%  33% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  27'/,  27% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  U'A  14 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  90%  94'/, 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  2\V*  22'/, 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  53'/,  56% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  13'/,  13 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  B'A  VU 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  106  111% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  7'/,  9'/, 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  25%  24% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  62'/,  63'/, 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  38'/,  37’/, 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  23%  25 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  24  24 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  46  48'/, 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  30%  33 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  6  6'/, 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  54  50'/, 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  IS'/,  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  31%  30'% 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  . .  4’/,  4% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  293%  28'/, 


Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  14*/,  I6*% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  5’/,  6'/, 

Minnesota  Min.  ft  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  74'%  76% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  9'%  9 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . .  2S*%  26 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  36%  37'% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . .  18’/,  18'/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  8*/,  8*% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . .  15'/,  15*% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  14  12*% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) . 10'/,  ll<% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  8'/,  7% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batten.  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  .  Il'/j  II’/, 

Dormeus  (OTC)  .  3%  4'% 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  I0'%  ll'% 

Foote.  Cone,  Beldinq  (NYSE)  .  10  9% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  8'%  8'/, 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  10’/,  10% 

Needham.  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC)  .  6'/,  7*% 

Ogiivy.  Mather  (OTC) .  I4'%  143% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  % 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  10'/,  II’/, 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  4'/,  4 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  8'/,  8'% 


Wayne  McMurray  dead 

Wayne  D.  McMurray,  76,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Asbnry  Park  (N.J.)  Press 
and  also  president  of  WJLK  radio,  died 
January  22.  He  served  two  terms  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Jer.sey  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ROOK  REVIEWS  ' 

TV  FEATURES 

BOOKVIEWS  1 

Join  our  growing  list  whose  weeklyj 
readers  get  news  of  hardcover  and 
paperbacks.  Not  just  ‘‘bestsellers."  Only! 
$3.12  weekly.  Write  Box  157,  Maple- 

TV  STAR  SCRAMBLE.  TV  puzzle  now 
n  its  12th  year  of  syndication.  100% 

TV  oriented.  Samples.  Leo  White  Prod., 

16S  Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass. 
02090. 

wood,  N.J.  07040.  j 

TRAVEL 

GENERAir^^^^^ 

YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 

HEALTH  TRAVEL,  etc.  Timely,  tact¬ 
ful  topics.  Stimulating  written  features. 
Readers‘  questions  answered  profession¬ 
ally.  Box  16,  Editor  &  Publisher  or 
call  (212)  852-5573. 

you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
Places,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE 

STORIES,  COLUMNS.  QUERIES  or 
background  files  written  for  you  on 
what  government  and  Congressional 
actions  will  mean  to  your  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  Specializing  in  business,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  tedinieai  areas.  Staffed  by 
top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 

Nation's  Capital  News  Bureau 

3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(703)  648-0496 

PARENT  TIPS 

PAUL'S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an- 
-wera  to  questions  all  kids  (am 
adulta)  pose.  20  years  experience 
Samples.  P.  Bums,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  46620. 

1 

WINES 

TV  AND  CABLE  GUIDE  magazine 
Feature  material  and  advertising  local 
ized  for  your  area.  Box  36,  Eklitor  6 
Publisher. 

-  ON  WINES — Illustrated  50  line  column 
panel.  Informative  Samples,  Bill  Son- 
'  stein.  Box  11278,  Elkins  Pk..  Pa.  19117. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Freedom  Plains  Rd.,  Pleasant 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


5  YEARS  AGO,  when  I  was  21.  I  bor- 
rowe<l  $50  and  started  a  newspaper.  1 
now  own  3  unique  weekly  pai>ers  pross- 
in^  $500,000  with  a  real  potential  to 
prross  millions.  I  nee<l  $r)0,000-$200,000 
cash  to  realize  this  iKitential.  Invest  in 
my  talents  and  my  pai>er8,  and  you’ll 
own  a  profitable  piece  of  the  most  ori- 
Kinal  journalistic  venture  in  the  U.S. 
Your  qualifications  in  first  reply, 
please.  Box  126,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

PROFITABLE  SUBURBAN  WEEK- 
LIES.  TERMS.  MIDWEST  METRO 
MARKET.  (312)  234-4534. 

FLORIDA  Web  Offset  plant.  Good 
newsprint  supply.  New  equipment, 
profitable  contracts.  $7r»M  down  to  ex¬ 
perienced  principals.  Box  146,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 
EQUITY 
DEALERSHIPS 
These  dealerships  provide  growth  and 
net  worth  increase  jiossibilities  under 
an  Indej>endent  Contractor  Agreement, 
Dealerships  available  are  within  South¬ 
ern  California  area.  Intereste<l  iiersons, 
mail  |)ersonal  qualification  information 
to: 

LOS  ANGELES 
HERALD-EXAMINER 
Box  2416.  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90051 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU  CAN  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too— Retired  publisher,  now  involved  in 
substantial  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  seeks  several  family  owned,  small 
to  meilium  dailies,  large  weeklies,  radio 
or  TV  stations,  profitable,  to  join  in 
strong,  unified  public  offering.  Absolute 
confidentiality,  no  gimmicks,  complete 
protection  against  brokers.  Will  person¬ 
ally  visit  interested  respondents.  Box 
65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M,  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67(54. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 
(714)  982-0424 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blva, 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspai>er  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehblel-Bolltho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  76th,  Shawnee  Misaion, 
Kans.  66204.  Office;  (918)  2S6-6280: 
Res:  (918)  381-6816.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


1  Payable  with  order  1 

IRemittanee  should  accompany  copy 

4-w(iks 

unless  credit 

has  been  established! . 

J-wcikt 

4-wetk$  . 

.  .$1.70  per  lint,  ptr  issue 

2-w(cki 

3-wMks . 

...$1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wtck 

2-witks . . 

...$1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-wttk  . 

. .  .$2.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77006 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8()5S  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
1 2428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 

Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BOSTON  SUBURBS— Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  big  enough  to  be  stable,  small 
enough  to  manage  personally.  Median 
income  of  readership  above  $15,000. 
Gross  $300,000,  sales  doubled  in  5  years. 
Latest  photo-comp.  Steady  editorial 
prize-winner.  Principals  only;  state  fi¬ 
nancial.  profess’onal  credentials  in  first 
letter.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  YORK  STATE  suburban  weekly 
group.  Growing  market.  Profitable. 
New  offset  equipment.  Asking  $190,000. 
W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co..  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

2  SMALL  LETTERPRESS  weeklies 
(1885-1917),  job  shop,  in-plant  equip¬ 
ment.  Growing  agricultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  area.  $6000  down,  will  fi¬ 
nance.  Health  forces  sale.  Box  133, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


LETTERPRESS  newspaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  be  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experienced  newspaperman. 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WB  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  36902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

ANY  PAPER  with  $I00M  gross  or 
more.  A  little  less,  if  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion  and  staff  is  good.  Prefer  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  England  or  near  those.  Box 
104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  WORK  WANTED 


PLENTY  OF  NEWSPRINT  on  hand. 
We  need  your  printing  business.  We 
are  equipped  to  print  up  to  20  pages 
full  size  black  and  white  or  40  page 
tab.  Also  equipped  for  spot  color,  proc¬ 
ess  color,  and  quarterfold.  Any  quan¬ 
tity.  For  information  call  or  contact 
Jim  Parris.  (404)  324-2278.  1620  Fifth 
Ave.,  Target  Communications,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.  31901. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PRESTIGIOUS  MAGAZINE,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  low  operating  cost,  high  returns, 
owner  retiring.  Box  142,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1  Authorized  by 


=  Classification 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 
^un: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 


s  To  Run: 


I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  *  850  Third  Ave.  .  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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$950,000  BUYS  100%  OF  STOCK  in 
corporations  publishing  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  suburban  weeklies  in  America.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  area  in  Northwest.  Price 
includes  all  assets  including  cash,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  circulation  lists,  fur¬ 
niture,  fixtures,  automobiles,  trucks, 
etc.  Also  ownership  in  modern  low  cost 
cold  type  composition  plant  and  fully 
equipped  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press 
plant  including  land  and  buildings. 
NICHOLAS  SCHMITT 
Newspaper  Consultant 
6544  N.E.  61st 
Seattle  Wash.  98115 
Phone  (206)  524-9123 
or  leave  message  at  (206)  763-2250 

$15,000 

Unique  special-interest  tabloid.  Twice 
Monthly.  Florida.  Box  32,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND,  2nd 
class  controlled  offset  tab,  monthly. 
Average  54  pages  plus;  circulation  7000 
plus :  cold  comp  and  camera,  fine 
growth,  gross  $80,000.  Net  to  gross 
could  be  40%.  Asking  $130,000.  Box 
1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newsp.Tper, 

BILL  KINO  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothill,  Rd.,  Goblen,  Colo.  80401. 

1303)  279-6345 

NORTH  JERSEY  mountain-lake  coun¬ 
try.  New  weekly,  big  potential.  Offset 
tab,  Compuwriter  II.  Box  149,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IN  INDIANA,  countywide  offset  week¬ 
ly,  fullsize,  grossing  $50M.  90  minutes 
from  Ind’anapolis,  $4.5M,  terms :  small 
letterpress  weekly  with  great  potential, 
north-central,  priced  at  gross  of  $9.5M; 
in  Ohio,  letterpress  weekly  east  of 
Columbus,  grossing  $20M,  price  of 
$27M  includes  nice  building,  terms :  in 
a  Big  10  city,  pair  of  free  distribu¬ 
tion  newspapers,  grossing  $50M,  avail¬ 
able  at  $40M.  For  information  contact 
W.  W.  Spurgeon,  550  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.  47305.  (317) 

289-9966. 


WRITERS'  NEEDS 


WRITERS!  ATTENTION!  Manuscript 
Record  Book.  For  all  freelancers. 
Know  where  your  manuscripts  are  at 
all  times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  Chamberlain,  Author  &  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COLD  TYPE  SUPPLIES 

BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 


Orders 

Solid 

Solid 

Printed 

Over 

Matte 

Gloss 

$500 

32, 

34, 

44, 

$100 

44, 

46, 

56, 

Under  $100 

44, 

49, 

69, 

Opaque  white 

69,  per  roll 

Comers 

89, 

Pre-paid  shipping — send  for  catalog 

Call  (219)  282-1912 
McGann  &  Marsh  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

“Over  1,000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
1609)  23.5-7614. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypea — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

coMPosiyclwoM^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^PRESSES^&^MAcium^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CfiRCl/Z^ff0/W*R0iw077^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMtISISTRATIVE 


LIKE  NEW.  CompuKraphic  2961  photo¬ 
typesetting  machine.  $3000  plus  ship¬ 
ping.  The  Daily  Tidings,  Ashland.  Ore. 
97520,  or  call  (503)  482-3456. 

820  HEADLINER  on  service  contract 
and  an  800,  plus  30  Typemasters,  Also, 
4  Friden  J’ustowriters  (2  output  and  2 
input).  Must  sell,  need  space.  Contact 
Bill  Dole.  Cambridge  Chronicle.  614 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139.  (617)  868-6030. 

GOOD  BUTS — offset  composition  e<iuii>- 
ment  (trade-ins  for  C^pugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  Con'ipositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  P're  2020,  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  .Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 


MAILROOM 


2  STEPPER  MODEL  832  automatic 
fold'ng,  wrapping,  collating  and  tying 
machines  with  2  motorized  belt-driven 
conveyors.  Both  purchased  in  1969. 
Contact  Bran  R.  Ackroyd.  Florida 
Publishing  Co.  (904)  791-446(). 


MlSCELLAmOVS 


FOR  SALE 

3  Linofilm  keyboard  panels  6»  7  and  8 
plus  i>erforator  and  tyi)ewriter.  Use<l 
as  spares,  l.ke  new.  $1,000  or  $250 
each. 

2 — DM  iS  master  etchers,  4  years  old, 
like  new— make  an  offer. 

3  electric  pajre  storage  racks— excellent 
condition.  $150  each. 

4  complete  make-up  tables  with  lead 
and  slug  storage,  ample  drawer  space 
— $50  each. 

One  Hammond  glider  stripping  saw. 
Used  one  year — cost  $2,000.  Sell  for 
$300. 

One  36  pt.  Elrod  machine.  No  molds. 
$250.  All  rebuilt,  A>1  condition. 

2,000  sheets  of  15  x  22  uncoated  en¬ 
graving  zinc.  040  gauge.  Take  all  at 
'/2  price. 

16  Turtles  with  aluminum  chases  $50 
a  pair. 

Assorted  Galley  cabinets  with  galleys 
— make  an  offer. 

All  above  items  and  equipment  in  good 
condition. 

Phone  or  write : 

Henry  Savino 
1526  Otto  Blvd. 

Chicago  Heights,  III.  60411 
Phone:  (312)  755-6161 
Any  day  of  the  week. 


mWSPRllST 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BOTRENS  Pulp 
&  Paiier  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (218)  474-6525. 


rERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  Of  torile: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44318 


PRESSES  &  MACHIISERY 


FOR  SALE*  BY  OWNER:  2-unit  Goss 
Suburban.  Doing  top  quality  work  at 
13,000  per  hour.  Save  a  ton.  $21,000. 
Seguin  (Texas)  Gazette,  (512)  379-5402. 
or  557-5524. 


4-UNIT  Cottrell  V-15A,  1972 
2  NEWS  KING  units  stacke<i,  1968, 
with  or  without  <^lor  King  folder. 
3-UNIT  31"  Vanguard,  cheap. 
DIDDE-GLASER  stuffers,  3  and  4 
station. 

CAPCO  Rewinder,  almost  new. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross.  Ga.  30071 

(404)  939-4831 


SAVE  $1,500,000!! 

LIKE  NEW 

9-Unit  Goss  Mark  II 
23-9/16"  Cutoff — Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Placed  in  production  Mid-1967 — 
Will  be  available  late  1974 
3:2  Imperial  folder  with 
double  upper  formers 
Goss  Digital  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
3  color  cylinders,  reverses  and  angle 
bars  for  good  color  flexibility 
Complete  in  every  detail  including 
Fincor  AC/DC  unit  drive,  all  electrical 
included. 

Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


AB  DICK  350  offset  press.  Prints  8','2X 
14.  Perfect  condition.  Completely  over¬ 
hauled.  A  bargain  at  $1850.  Crossroads 
Printing,  Box  315,  Wentzville,  Mo. 
63385. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  S  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  €  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  S  unit  V-lt, 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22%  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-IBA,  new 
1969. 

FAIRCHILD  NBWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Lesvitt  Strset, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60412 
Phone:  ($12)  738-1200 


COLOR  KING,  2  units,  2  roll  stands, 
quarter  folder,  eounter^cker,  electric 
roll  hoist.  Ink  agitators,  can  see 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90016.  (213)  748-6964. 

COTTRELL  845 

8  units,  2  folders,  new  1971. 

Box  143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE  with  quar¬ 
ter  folder.  Well  maintained.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  6  to  9 
months.  Box  2028,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CLARK  ELECTRIC  FORKLIFT 
equipi>ed  with  paper  roll  clamps.  New 
Gould  36  V.  battery.  Will  handle  paper 
rolls  up  to  2200#.  Completely  checked 
out.  Locate<l  Bo'se,  Idaho.  Priced  to 
sell  quick  at  $4,250  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720 
Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
(816)  221-9060. 


STEREOTYPE 


QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  8444  Country  Club,  Medina, 
Ohio  44266. 


WANTED  TO  BOY 


CHANDLER-PRICE  platen  press 
\vante<l  for  S|»cialized  work.  Will  pay 
fair  price  for  press  in  gotxl  condit'on. 
Contact  Pam  Smith,  400  Ajiodaca  Hill. 
Santa  E'e,  N.M.  87501. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Publisher  needs  60  tons  per  month 
regularly.  Excellent  financial  i>ositIun 
I  or  will  i>ay  COD,  $225  maximum.  (516) 

I  487-8300. 


oru  ruo'iu.xM  addkd  t<>  ycu  u  .mik.\ 

INSIUKS  I.NrUK.VSKI)  ri [tri  UXTlON 
Our  references  will  assure  you  of  our 
capabilities  of  promoting  your  pai)er 
with  teenagers  from  your  area.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Custom- tailored 
package.  Incentive  program  for  your 
District  Manager  and  carriers.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2  and  pai)ers  up  to  35,000. 

P.O.  Box  11-038 
Albany,  New  York  12211 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  E’REELANC^: 
HELP?  Our  subscrilers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  nee<ls — NO  CH.'VRGE'i 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER.  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


LOGO  DESIGN 


LOGOS  DESIGNED — Get  new,  revised 
or  uiwlated  logo.  Camera-ready.  Ap¬ 
proval  sketches  supplied.  Durr,  P.O. 
Box  365,  Winnsboro,  La.  71295. 


MANAGEMENT  CONSVLTANTS 

THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

E.XECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXEICUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  $12,000  vp.  (>>nfidf*ntial. 

GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  53404,  Oklahoma  City  73105 


PRODLCTlOy  (:O^SVLTAJ^TS 


SYSTEMS’  DESIGN,  eouipment  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  for  coding  and  key¬ 
boarding  personnel  are  but  a  few  of 
the  services  offered  by  Pho-Tech  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  printing  industry. 

Pho-Tech  Ckimpany 
Attn:  Frank  Paz<»uieck 
5722  Robertson  Ave. 
Carmichael,  Calif.  95608 
(916)  488-2794 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO.  School 
of  Journalism.  One  year,  full-time 
teaching  appointment.  Nine  hours  each 
semester.  Designed  for  near-retirement 
or  mid-career  newsperson.  Nine  months, 
12M.  Teach  editing,  reporting,  etc.  Con¬ 
genial  group.  Begin  September  ’74. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Write 
I>ean.  Boulder,  (^lo.  80302. 

ASSOaATE  PROFESSOR.  Journalism- 
Broadcasting.  New  position.  Need  per¬ 
son  broad  interests  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  supervise  and/or  conduct  research 
print  and  aural-v'sual  me<]ia.  PhD.  or 
Ed.D.  desiraide.  EX>E  affirmative  action 
program.  Wr'te  to:  Director,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting.  OSU, 
Stillwater,  Okla..  74074. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  advert'sing  faculty  member,  crea¬ 
tive  skills,  MA  or  MS  re<iuired.  Posi¬ 
tion  o|>en  Fall  1974.  EOE  with  aflirma- 
t've  action  program.  Write  to:  Director, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
OSU,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  74074, 

EDITOR  ac  PUI 


25%  OWNERSHIP  available  to  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  representative  inter¬ 
ested  in  management  and  equity  par¬ 
ticipation.  Our  well  establishe<l  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  in  Zone  5  grossed  over 
$300,000  in  1973  and  we  can  double 
this  in  the  next  five  years  with  the 
right  advertising  director.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable  plus  goo<l  fringe  package.  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  with  strong  desire  to  get 
ahead  fast  should  send  resume  to  Box 
67,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  have  a  training 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed 
resume  to  Box  70,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspaper  chain 
needs  sales,  research,  and  promotion 
minded  person  to  function  as  his  As¬ 
sistant.  Vacancy  caused  by  movement 
of  former  Ass'stant  to  General  Manager 
of  one  of  our  newspapers.  If  you  re- 
ceive<l  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
Master’s  degree  in  the  past  5  years  and 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may 
he  the  one  we  are  looking  for.  $20,000 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1966.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  one 
of  the  youngest  General  Managers  in 
the  country.  Midwest  daily  with  7.500 
circulation  wants  energetic  sales  type 
with  less  than  5  years  newspaper  ex- 
iwrience  to  take  over  as  General  Man¬ 
ager.  No  previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Degree  a  must — Mas¬ 
ters  helpful.  $18,000  plus  bonus.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT  to 
newspaiier  industry  expanding  staff.  We 
have  two  junior  positions  to  fill.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $15,000.  Outstanding  future 
for  those  college  graduates  willing  to 
work  hard  and  invest  two  years  to  learn 
the  business.  Send  resume  to  Box  73. 
Editor  &  Puiilisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Excellent  op- 
IMirtunity  for  a  heavy  weight  with 
proven  track  record  in  all  areas  except 
news,  although  that  would  be  heliiful. 
Suburban  weekly  group  in  excellent 
recreation  growth  market.  Box  157. 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST  for  metropolitan  daily.  Imag¬ 
inative.  multi-talented,  experience<l  in 
all  graphics,  color  separations,  cartoon¬ 
ing,  layout,  lettering.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Cincinnati  Post.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 

Des’.re  exper’enceil,  creative  iierson  to 
art  direct  bi-monthly  magazine  with 
200.000  circulation  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Sen<l  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  159.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


TAKE  CHARGE  aRCULATOR  wanted 
for  central  Pennsylvania  offset  daily. 
Exceptional  liencfits  an<l  growth  oppor- 
tun  ty  for  i>erson  able  to  streamline 
operation  and  promote  growth.  Box  93, 
L'ditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER  .  .  . 

...  to  take  over  sales  and  promotion 
activity  involving  street  and  phone 
sales,  and  promotions  through  carriers 
and  district  organizations.  We  need  an 
aggressive,  innovative  sales  leader,  a 
self-starter  with  organizational  and  fol¬ 
low-through  ab  lity  to  take  R<lvantage 
of  explosive  growth  |H>tential.  You 
shouki  have  a  sound  sales,  circulation 
anil  promotional  background.  Salary 
plus  commissions  place  earnings  in  $13- 
20,0‘l0  range,  plus  outstanding  ^nefit 
program.  And  there's  room  to  grow. 
We're  a  high  quality,  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  the  200,000  range  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  4.  Write  Box  144,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  ^^^DlSPL^^'ADVEKfmNG^  ^'^'^'^'^l^DpTOM^ 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Director  — 
38,000  morninK,  evening,  Sunday.  You 
may  presently  Assistant  on  a  smaller 
daily  or  District  Manager  on  a  larger 
newspaper.  We  are  seeking  aggressive 
sales  and  service  experience,  including 
background  in  Little  Merchant  and 
motor  route  operations.  We  want  a 
take-charge  person  with  ambition  for 
advancement.  Prefer  5  years  or  more 
experience.  Present  staff  includes  9  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers.  We  offer  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  If  you  qualify, 
submit  a  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Scott  Trundle,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Times-News  Box  479,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.  37662. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
ence  in  carrier  delivery  and  rural 
routes.  Good  siiot  with  expanding  non¬ 
metropolitan  weekly  group.  Box  160, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  48,000 
daily,  13«man  department,  with  proven 
record  and  experience  in  all  phases,  in* 
side  and  outside.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Personnel  Director.  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  Otcden.  Utah  84403. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


ENERGETIC  MAN  OR  WOMAN  with 
flair  for  good  layouts  to  conscientiously 
service  accounts.  Immediate  opening  on 
quality  offset  tabloid  in  progressive  city 
of  lOM.  Would  consider  younger  person 
or  old  pro  weekly  ad  person  looking  for 
the  right  place  to  ease  up  to  3  or  4 
days  and  enjoy  life.  Enclose  back¬ 
ground.  couple  of  samples  and  phone  in 
letter  to:  Rock  River  Publishing  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  360,  Rochelle,  III.  61068. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Become  a  member  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
team,  and  join  a  modern  aggressive 
newspaper  in  the  Cincinnati  ADI.  We’re 
seeking  a  successful  salesman,  who  is 
looking  for  the  opportunity  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  continued  growth.  Training 
and  working  with  an  established  sales 
force  will  be  a  major  part  of  your  job. 
The  opportunity  to  prove  yourself,  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  responsibility  are  all  re¬ 
flected  in  your  compensation  (base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive). 

We  are  a  30,000  plus  circulation  daily, 
with  two  weekly  publications  having  a 
combined  circulation  of  26,000.  We  have 
a  complete  cold-type,  photo-composition 
o|>eration. 

Please  send  a  detailed  resume  to;  Jim 
Raynak,  Personnel  Director,  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Co.,  P.O,  Box  298, 
Hamilton,  Ohio  45012 


With  skills  to  teach  and  lead  relatively 
young  staff.  Knowledge  of  “frequency” 
helpful.  Salary,  bonus,  plus  l^neflts. 
Resume  to  Publisher,  The  Gallup  Inde- 
liendent,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 

A  GROWING  ALL  DAY  DAILY, 
Editor  &  Publisher  Zone  2,  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  sales  organization  for  1974.  We 
are  in  nee<l  of  experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  people.  College  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  with  at  least  5  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Reference  required. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box  34, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

results” PAY!  ~ 

We’re  in  need  of  an  exceptional  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales  representative. 
This  person  must  have  previous  ex- 
lierience  but  want  to  do  letter.  Rigor¬ 
ous  pace  demanded  in  battle  with  shop- 
l>er — but  we  pay  well  for  results  I  We 
have  the  finest  offset  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  our  support  staff  is  excellent,  our 
management  young  and  aggressive.  If 
you’re  GOOD,  and  feel  you  should  be 
paid  more,  write  us:  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main 
St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa  52632,  or  call  (319) 
524-8300  today. 


Sun,  Swim  and  Enjoy  Working  in  the 

TAX  FREE 
CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
WORKING 

AD  DIRECTOR/SALES 
MANAGER 

for  local  publishing  company  that  pro¬ 
duces  88pp  glossy  monthly  magazine, 
128pp  Holiday  Guide  (annual),  32  pp 
Commerce  Journal  (quarterly)  and 
288pp  Businessman’s  Handbook  (an¬ 
nual).  Good  base  salary  with  increases 
every  6  months,  production  bonuses,  in¬ 
surance  and  regular  i>aid  trips  to 
Miami.  Would  consider  husband  and 
wife  team  who  have  public  relations 
and/or  editorial  background  on  con¬ 
tract.  Mail  resume  with  phone  contact 
and  names  of  two  references  Air  Mail 
to : 

Publisher 

The  Northwester  Co.  Ltd. 

801  South  Bayshore  Dr.  Apt.  922 
Miami,  Fla. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION 

Large  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2  is  seeking  an  individual 
with  a  Data  Processing  background  in  developing  sophisti¬ 
cated  computer  newspaper  systems. 

This  newly  created  position  will  be  responsible  for  planning, 
designing  and  implementing  new  computer  systems  in  all 
pre-press  and  post-press  departments.  This  individual 
should  have  several  years  of  experience  in  programming 
and  system  work,  particularily  in  the  news/typesetting 
areas.  An  undergraduate  degree  is  desirable,  but  not  man¬ 
datory. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  growth  to  top  corporation  posi¬ 
tion. 

Send  complete  resume  in  strict  confidence  to 
Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  A(X:OUNT  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE — Progressive  newspaper  combina¬ 
tion  (Zone  2)  has  a  fine  career  <g)por- 
tunity  for  an  aggressive  sales  minded 
producer.  Liberal  earnings  and  other 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  references. 
Box  120,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  arc  looking  for  an  experienced, 
proven  ad  manager  who  can  "take 
charge”.  You  must  be  thoroughly  ori¬ 
ented  to  modern  marketing  principles 
and  new  technology  and  possess  the 
ability  to  train  and  motivate.  Excellent 
salary  and  company  benefits.  Send 
"confidential”  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  135,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

An  ideal  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
and  ambitious  person  to  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  solid  group  of  Chicago  area 
weekly  newspapers. 

We  offer  salary,  bonus,  and  excellent 
benefits. 

Send  us  your  resume  (and  it  will  be 
strictly  confidential),  emphasizing  your 
track  record  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  MANAGERdENT  TRAINE® 
for  Midwest  newspaiier  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  iXMition  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Aggressive  reporter  wanted  to  cover 
energy  crisis,  occupational  health  and 
safety,  U.S.  Congress  and  regulatory 
agencies,  Appalachia,  consumer  news 
for  200.000  circulation  twice-monthly 
magazine  in  Washington,  D.C.  $12.- 
000  +  .  Send  resume  to  Box  161,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  editorial  writer  to  special¬ 
ize  on  national  affairs — Congress,  de¬ 
fense,  politics.  Washington  experience 
preferable.  Copy  editing  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Excellent  oM>ortun- 
ity  for  right  individual.  Box  97.  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

BALTIMORE  SUN 

Experienced  reporter  to  specialize  in 
transportation  coverage  in  this  port 
city.  Some  familiarity  with  Maritime 
affairs  would  give  candidate  added 
advantage.  Send  references,  resume  and 
clips  to  Jesse  Glasgow,  Financial  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Sun,  Baltimore.  Md.  21203. 

SOME  HIGH  CALIBRE  desk  editor 
with  maturity,  news  judgment  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  writing  skills  may  be 
frustrated  and  idling  because  of  being 
too  far  down  the  line  to  have  a  shot  at 
a  top  executive  job  in  present  shop. 
We  need  a  backup  for  our  managing 
editor.  Attractive  offer  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Vance  Trimble.  Ekitor,  The 
Kentucky  Post,  Covington,  Ky.  41011. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

Labor  union  publication  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  researcher  to  assist  editor. 
$11,000  or  more  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Send  resume  to  Box  158, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  A  SPORTS  REPORTER 
who  can  write  something  beyond  the 
mundane,  cheerleading  piece?  We  need 
someone  who  can  write  critically  about 
sports  in  a  literate  fashion  that  will 
interest  and  entertain  all  our  readers. 
We  are  a  medium  sized  daily  in  a  Big 
Ten  university  city.  Send  a  resume  and 
half  a  dozen  of  your  best  clips  to  Box 
75,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER  for  printing 
trade  publication.  Zone  2.  Must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  operations  from  ori¬ 
ginal  copy  to  finished  product,  hot  metal 
and  cold  type  processes.  Box  111,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SAN  ETIANCISCO  Bay  Area  group 
seeks  experienced  reporter  for  city  hall 
beat  in  city  of  100,000  and  night  sports 
deskman.  Reporter  job  is  on  staff  of 
The  Daily  Review.  Night  sports  desk 
serves  2  associated  morning  dailies. 
Reply  by  letter  only,  including  resume, 
samples  of  recent  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Charles  Peterson,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Review,  P.O.  Box 
3127.  Hayward,  Calif.  94540. 

MEDICAL  WRITER 

A  science  writer  to  work  for  a  national 
medical  publication  located  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota.  Experience  in  medi¬ 
cal  writing  would  be  useful,  and  2  or  3 
years  of  science  writing  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  similar  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  basic  requirement.  This  posi¬ 
tion  primarily  involves  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  technical  medical  data  into 
articles  destined  for  an  audience  of 
some  200.000  physicians.  BA,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  science  course  work,  re¬ 
quired  ;  Post-graduate  Journalism  or 
science  course  work  is  desirable.  Send 
resume  and  pertinent  samples  to  Peter 
Lindberg,  Managing  Eklitor,  Modern 
Medicine.  4015  W.  65th  St.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Minn.  55435. 

EDITOR  for  medium  size  evening  daily. 
Direct  staff  of  10.  Located  chart  Area 
2.  Give  salary  objective.  Write  to  Box 
63,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
National  Trade  publication  seeks  full¬ 
time  representative,  one-man  bureau. 
Box  100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EXECUTIVE 
Metropolitan  PM  seeks  experienced  pro 
to  run  department.  Need  to  be  admin¬ 
istrator,  editor,  creative,  know  makeup 
well.  Box  42,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS  (Episco¬ 
palian)  seeks  voluntary  help  of  exi>eri- 
enced  desk  and/or  rewrite  persons  in 
publishing  general  news  magazine  in 
western  Canada  city.  All  living  es¬ 
sentials  provided  for  husband,  wife  and 
children,  small  allowance,  all  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  For  details  write  the  Min¬ 
ister,  Co.  of  the  Cross,  R.R.  1,  Stony 
Plain,  Alta.,  Canada.  (403)  8418-2781. 

DON’T  WRITE  if  you  are  not  strong 
in  the  basics  of  daily  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  and  in  evaluating  and  handling 
personnel. 

DO  WRITE  if  you  would  like  to  be 
assistant  managing  editor  of  a  Zone  6 
metro  AM  tihat’s  trying  to  be  the  News¬ 
paper  of  Tomorrow — today.  Box  62, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  ERIITOR  for  16M  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  live  for  local  sports. 
Scorekeepers  and  waterboys  need  not 
apply.  Send  resume  to  Box  125,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

LEADING  NATIONAL  and  interna¬ 
tional  wildlife  magazines  headquartered 
in  Milwaukee  need  staff  writer-editor 
with  first-rate  freelance  and/or  em¬ 
ployment  credentials.  Superb  writing 
skills  and  proven  editorial  judgment 
and  ability  essential.  Tremendous  op- 
imrtunity  for  a  mature  professional. 
Box  148,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEJWS  EDITOR — Experienced  editor/ 
reporter  for  two  hard-news  suburban 
weeklies.  ’Top  state  award-winners : 
growth  situation.  Elditing,  layout,  or¬ 
ganizational  skills  essential.  Sports, 
camera  knowledge  helpful.  Some  writ¬ 
ing.  Salary  open.  Send  resume,  samples 
to  Box  155,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  community  minded, 
who  can  write  bright  headlines  and  lay¬ 
out  peppy  pages  for  a  growing,  award¬ 
winning  community  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  a  booming  area.  J-degree,  editing 
experience  preferred.  Must  understand 
photojournalism,  local  news.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  to  Don  Kramer,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.(),  Box 
639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^^^EDlTOmAir 


HELP  WANTED 
^~PRESSROOM^ 


HELP  WANTED 

TUbluTrelatw^ 


HELP  WANTED 

''^'research^ 


NEED  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
reporter.  Will  train  if  you’re  short  on 
experience,  but  must  have  basics. 
Managing  E<litor,  Clovis  News-Journal, 
Clovis,  N.M.  88101. 

IMAGINATION?  Put  it  to  work  on  a 
growing  Cent;,  '  Florida  weekly  striv¬ 
ing  to  be  the  l  .st  in  the  state.  Right 
woman  or  man  can  work  quickly  into 
editor’s  iK)sition.  Fine  opportunity  for 
recent  graduate.  Send  resume  to  Box 
134,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

BIG  8  ” 

COMMUNITY 
SPORTS  EDITOR 

Sports  e<litor  ne^'ded  for  The  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  due  to  death  of  our  sports 
^itor  of  10  years.  Duties:  Direct  4>man 
staff — sui>ervise  sports  coverage  of 
University  of  Nebraska  Cornhuskers 
and  strong  emphasis  on  prep  sports. 
Minimum  5  years  sports  writing  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Some  supervisory  ex- 
l>erience  helpful.  Salary  open.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Send  letter  listing 
work  and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Dept.,  Journal-Star,  P.O.  Box  81609, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 

NEWS/CITY  EDITOR  to  lead  staff  of 
8  hustling  professional  reiMirters  in 
covering  city  of  40.000  in  lake-dotted 
county  next  to  Milwaukee.  Good  news- 
papering.  including  investigative  and 
consumer  reporting  isn’t  tal>oo.  Family- 
owne<l  pai>er  comjietes  with  go^ 
metros,  prefers  informing  readers  to 
pleasing  bureaucrats.  Pace  is  fast, 
standards  high  and  the  challenge  worth 
meeting.  News  Editor  must  lie  experi- 
encetl,  creative  and  skilled  in  rei>ort- 
ing.  copy  e<Iiting  and  leading.  Send 
description  of  exiierience,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Managing  Editor, 
Waukesha  Freeman,  Waukesha,  Wise. 
53186. 

THE  SAN  JUAN  STAR  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  reader.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  helpful  but  not  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  benefits. 

Write : 

Managing  E<litor 
The  San  Juan  Star 
GPO  Box  4187 

San  Juan.  P.R.  00936 

BRIGHT  EDITOR — With  sharp  writing 
ability,  a  newsman’s  instinct,  talent 
for  transforming  engineering  and  busi¬ 
ness  jargon  into  concise,  lively  copy 
for  management  men,  will  fill  this 
promising  position  on  a  global  industri¬ 
al  magazine  headquartered  in  Playboy 
Building.  Grasp  of  manufacturing 
metho<l8  desirable:  reportorial  skill  es¬ 
sential.  Profit  sharing,  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Sell  yourself  in  a  letter  (with 
samples  of  work)  to  Bill  Griffin.  Mod¬ 
ern  Metals,  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60611. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  as  a  stringer- 
plus  for  out<loor  recreation  tabloid. 
Must  know  hunting,  fishing  and  have 
journalistic  background,  writing  and 
editing.  Areas  needed  include  Michi- 
gan.  Wisconsin,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Texas,  Louisiana.  Alabama,  Ohio, 
Kansas.  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  H&F 
Weekly,  7933  Big  Bend,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREELAISCE 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  and  Photog¬ 
raphers:  22,000  freelance  markets 

(newspapers,  radio-TV,  farm  press, 
business  journals,  consumer  magazines, 
trade  pai>ers.  farm  publications,  black 
press,  financial  journals)  buy  work  on 
assignment.  A  professional  market — 
not  for  amateurs.  Free  <letails:  Gebbie 
Press,  Box  1000.  New  Paltz.  N.Y. 
12561. 


PRODUCTION 

CX^MPUGRAPHIC  ACM9000  keyboard 
3perator  ne^led  at  The  Sun,  Clearwater, 
Fla.  Experience<I  only.  Many  attractive 
lienefits,  the  greatest  of  which  is  life 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Write  M.  W. 
Swanson,  The  Sun.  301  S.  Myrtle, 
Clearwater,  Fla,  33517  or  call  (813) 
447-6431. 


PRESSMAN-OFFSET.  Position  open 
for  trainee  or  experienced  person.  In¬ 
cludes  platemaking  and  camera  room 
work.  6-day,  12,000  daily  with  5  unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Full  details,  references 
first  letter.  Publisher,  Mount  Vernon 
News,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio  43050. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  nee<Ied  to 
take  charge  of  newspai)er  printing 
plant.  $15,000,  including  profit  sharing, 
to  start.  Great  opiwrtunity  for  can-<lo 
Iverson,  Write  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  give  complete  details  about 
your  accomplishments. 


COMMUNICATIONS  DBPARTMENTof 
national  trade  association  seeks  editor/ 
writer  for  general  PR,  writing  and 
editing  newsletters,  magazines,  pro¬ 
grams  and  news  releases.  Applicant 
must  l)e  promotion  minded,  well  organ- 
ize<l.  have  e<litorial  and  production 
knowledge.  \ye  articulate  and  able 
to  communicate  well.  Knowledge  of 
graphic  arts  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Self-starter  with  goo<l  writing 
ability  assured  of  a  good  future.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  National  Association  of 
Printers  and  Lithographers,  230  W. 
41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  seeks 
hea<l  for  research  department.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  newspai>er  or  magazine  research 
required.  Prefer  someone  with  manage¬ 
ment  background.  Minimum  starting 
salary  $15,000.  Contact  Miss  Trachten- 
l>erg.  The  National  Enquirer,  600  S.E. 
Coast  Ave.,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 

f&P  CfassBIedf— 

As  effeefive  In 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspapers  ctassttleds 
are  la  your  communityl 


Positions  Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  AND  ENGLISH  in- 
structor  (5  years  newspai^er  and  3  years 
classroom  exi>erience)  desires  position 
in  Southeast.  Box  1.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SUMMER  CHANGE  — Top  award-win¬ 
ning  photographer  with  BA  and  6  years 
wire  service  now  freelancing  seeks  sum¬ 
mer  geographic  and  lifestyle  change  for 
family.  Looking  for  university  or 
workshop  teaching  spot.  Box  91,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD^^II^ISTR4T^EE 


PROFESSIONAL  PUBLISHER,  suc¬ 
cessful.  seeks  any  daily  under  50,000. 
Want  to  solve  your  problems,  thereby 
repeating  past  successes.  Experienced, 
conservative  leader  in  all  aspects.  Box 
105,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  PRO-  Experience<I  in  all 
aspects  of  marketing  and  promotion — 
eilitorial,  advertising  and  circulation. 
Strong  layout,  graphics  and  pro<luction 
background.  Desire  challenge  in  related 
department.  Prefer  West  or  South.  Box 
84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  WISH  someone  to  make 
things  happen  as  you  desire,  strong 
leader  but  not  abrasive,  and  a  com¬ 
munity  asset,  write  Box  14,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  phone  C.  W.  White  (412) 
344-7398. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  15  years  out¬ 
standing  record  of  grow’th  and  profit. 
Knowledge  all  departments,  all  phases : 
offset,  letterpress,  change-overs,  etc. 
Strong  on  advertising.  Replies  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  80,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  publish¬ 
er  available.  Four  years  ago.  I  took 
over  as  publisher  of  a  distressed  news- 
paiK»r  and  have  increased  its  gross  reve¬ 
nue  four  hundred  i>er  cent  to  an  amount 
in  seven  figures  wdth  substantial  prof¬ 
its.  Availalde  liecause  owner  is  taking 
over,  having  dis|>osed  of  another  prop¬ 
erty.  College  graduate,  aged  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Zone  1  news- 
paper  chain  of  60,000  circulation.  Con¬ 
ditioned  for  growth  sales,  profit  and 
expansion.  Metal  and  offset  experience. 
Box  145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECL’TIVE  EDITOR,  41,  of  combina¬ 
tion  dailies  with  120,000  circulation 
seeks  new  challenge.  MBA,  experience 
in  all  departments  and  record  of  solid 
achievement  are  principal  qualifications 
for  i>ost  as  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager.  Would  consider  business  staff  ik>- 
sitlon  with  major  newspai>er  group. 
Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  daily  news- 
pai>er  with  circulation  of  80.000  seeks 
a  bigger  challenge.  Undergraduate  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism.  Master’s  degree  in 
Business  Administration.  33  years  old. 
Marrie<I  with  3  children.  Strong  in  cost 
control.  Impressive  record  of  improv¬ 
ing  profits.  Box  127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager. 
Record  of  successful  total  management 
of  lOM  to  over  50M.  More  than  35  years 
experience  in  newspai>ers.  small  to  very 
large.  Proven  profit  maker,  problem 
solver.  Prefer  Areas  1,  2,  eastern  5. 
Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


AWARD-WINNING  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  29,  presently  with  major  national 
weekly,  seeks  position  as  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  medium  or  large  lil)eral 
daily.  Quality  stylist  with  sharp  po¬ 
litical  perception  needs  only  challenge 
of  daily  work  to  excel.  Any  Area. 
Resume,  clips.  Box  47,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  presently 
employe<l  with  large  newspai>er,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phases  of  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  strikes.  Strong  on  promotion. 
Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  has  done  it  all  the  last 
18  years.  47  years  ol<l.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  on  two  13.000  ABC  dailies.  Coun¬ 
try  manager  on  35,000.  City-Country 
District  Manager  and  motor  route  su- 
I>ervisor  on  large  MES  operation. 
Know  newspaper  in  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram.  Strong  on  service  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Thrive  on  long  hours  and  exten¬ 
sive  roadwork.  Presently  employed  and 
want  to  make  change.  Free  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Title  unimportant.  $200  to  $250 
per  week  plus  exi>ense8  and  mileage. 
Salary  dei>ends  on  location  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Box  57,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1  WILL  PUT  MY  RE’CORD  of  circu- 
ation  growth  against  any  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  My  experience  in  a  comi>etitive 
market  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  talents  you  may  need. 
35-years-old.  Married.  Marketing  De¬ 
gree.  Top  references.  Box  130,  fklitor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  strong  in 
all  phases  of  circulation;  proven  ABC 
record,  very  thorough  on  detail;  relo 
cate  in  Areas  3  and  4.  Box  3,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


niSrCA Y  ADVERTISiyC 


29-YEAR-OLD  Advertising  Director 
with  5-year  success  story  in  me<lium 
market  rea<ly  to  move  up.  My  staff  has 
increaseil  advertising  revenue  by  almost 
30  i>€rcent  in  the  last  4  years.  Married 
with  2  children.  Ckillege  degree.  Box 
128,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  50,  BJ  Missouri,  $250.  Area  3. 
4.  6.  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


AD  MANAGER,  32,  seeks  position  with 
daily  or  weekly  group.  Over  50%  an 
nial  lineage  gain  in  last  position.  Sales 
experience  on  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Ultimate  goal  is  general  management. 
Box  79,  E<iitor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/SALES¬ 
MAN,  top  orpranizer  and  producer. 
Gladly  exchange  references.  Will  con¬ 
sider  anything  over  $15,000.  Box  140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


INTERESTED  IN  SHARING  25  plus 
years  of  exi>erience;  feature  editor,  en¬ 
tertainment,  social  service  I)eat,  copy 
desk,  field  of  correction  with  juvenile 
<lelinquents  and  youthful  offenders,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  community  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  Available  soon.  Family  man. 
Wife  in  siie<qal  education.  Prefer  East¬ 
ern  seaboard.  Box  22,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Write  Box  2017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LE(;KNI)ARY  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTER-Dynamic  hustler  with  excep¬ 
tional  talent.  15  years  exiH*rience.  Now 
emp!oyc»<l  as  top  re|)Oiter  with  influen¬ 
tial  Southeast  newspai>er.  Desire  posi¬ 
tion  with  major  metroi>olitan  daily. 
Box  17.  Ed  tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  years  demanding 
Iteat  ex|)erience  on  large  metro  daily,  J- 
Gra<l,  Spanish  proficiency.  Ready  to 
meet  challenge  of  -(-200,000  daily.  Box 
61,  E<iitor  A  Publisher. 

PhD  SOON  to  l)e  completed,  but  not 
ready  to  retire  from  real  life  journal¬ 
ism.  Ex|>erience  in  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  reporting,  public  relations.  Aca- 
tlemic  backgroumi  in  urban  affairs  re¬ 
porting,  me<lia  research.  Seeking  news 
reporting/editing  or  editorial  writing 
job.  Size,  location  of  paper  no  obstacle. 
Marrie<l,  31.  Available  early  summer. 
Box  90.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  over  5  years  exi>erience, 
inclialing  coverage  of  the  Kentucky  leg¬ 
islature,  seeks  position  as  political,  edu¬ 
cation  or  general  assignment  reporter 
on  medium  or  large  newspaper.  Male, 
28,  single,  BS  Journalism.  Prefer  Zones 
1.  2,  5,  Florida,  Box  76,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR~10  YEARS  PR.  15 
NEWS:  NOW  WORKING.  BOX  19, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LATE  Bloom¬ 
ington  Courier-Tribune,  who  captaine<I 
the  team  into  building  the  best  news 
and  ed  torial  product  in  Indiana,  now 
needs  a  job  and  is  anxious  to  talk  to 
any  publisher  or  owner  anywhere  who 
wishes  to  publish  the  liest,  George  M. 
Frasher,  2892  Rayle  PI.,  Bloomington 
Ind.  47401.  (812)  339-7840. 


WRITER/EDITOR.  PM  and  AP  exi>eri. 
ence  in  news  and  si>orts,  seeks  spot  on 
PM  pai>er.  Age  28,  BA  +  ,  6  pro  years. 
Box  117,  Kingsville,  Md.  21087. 

AWARD-WINNING  Editor/ Writer,  47. 
seeks  iiermanent  job  with  smalltown 
wwkly  in  South  or  Southwest.  Salary 
minimal.  Partnership  considered.  Box 
14156,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87111. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


SEEK  REPORTER’S  SPOT  on  weekly 
or  small  daily.  Some  experience.  Active 
in  local,  county  and  state  puldic  alTairs. 
State  university  Rraduate.  1972.  Mark 
Nolan,  4314  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64110. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  6000  5-day  offset 
seeks  desk/' college  beat  spot  on  larKer 
New  York  or  New  England  paper.  Very 
Kood  writer.  2',4  years  experience,  con¬ 
siderable  layout  work  and  hard  worker. 
Art  Brooks,  Box  1798,  Titusville,  Fla. 


CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK  editor,  small- 
medium  daily.  Experienced  newsman, 
47,  can  do  or  direct  most  of  it.  Good 
backtrround,  references.  Box  114,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CRACKERJACK  editor-writer-manager- 
photugrapher.  Also  university  lecturer. 
Moving  West  Coast;  husband  retiring. 
Box  40,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


MULTITALENTED  REPOR’TER,  25, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  with 
daily  or  as  staff  writer  with  varied 
duties  for  established  weekly.  Prefer 
Zone  1  but  will  relocate  with  right  job. 
Write  Box  108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  27  presently 
employed  with  newspaper  in  major 
league  city,  interested  in  relocating 
with  metro  or  large-city  daily  in  Zones 
2  through  6.  Single,  BSJ,  experience 
in  desk  and  makeup  work.  Clips  avail¬ 
able.  Assignments  include  m^or  league 
basel>all,  pro  football,  major  college 
football.  Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  RESPONSIBILITY:  BS  in 
Journalism,  former  weekly  editor,  now 
on  large  daily  as  reporter.  Would  like 
job  in  PR  or  in  editorial  position  in 
Zones  1,  5,  8  or  9.  Box  116,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HAGib^RAPHER  FOR  HIRE 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  sirarts  copy  desk, 
makeup  man.  Available  immediately. 
Paper  folded.  Age  51.  Ehccellent  health. 
14  years  Big  'Ten  coverage.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Bob  Owens.  1303  N.  Lincoln 
St..  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401.  Ph:  (812) 
332-9686. 


ARE  YOU  SUDDENLY  LOOKING  for 
an  energy  reporter?  I’m  28,  have  BS 
in  Journalism,  MA  in  political  science 
and  experience  in  general  and  political 
reporting,  besides  graduate  work  speci¬ 
fically  on  energy  and  its  political  as¬ 
pects  and  a  desire  to  work  on  the  dec¬ 
ade’s  biggest  story.  Box  87,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— Ready  to  get  back  to 
work  after  successful  year  in  grad 
school.  Experience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and 
makeup.  Box  96,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  Summer 
Program  for  Minority  Groups,  J-Grad, 
2%  years  general  assignment  reporting 
experience.  l',4  on  metro  daily.  24, 
single.  Box  38  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  IN  DISTRESS- -Unem¬ 
ployed  Pakistani  newsman  since  Indo- 
Pakistani  war  and  forced  to  leave  na¬ 
tive  Bangladesh  for  political  reasons. 
Seek  any  position  as  reporter  for  pai>er 
or  wire  service.  Experience:  Dacca 
stringer  for  Time  &  Life,  1954-71:  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  1959-71  ;  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  1963-71;  AFP,  1961-65.  Hold 
BA  from  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta 
(’66).  Please  write  Ghulam  Malik,  Ave¬ 
nue  Neptune  1,  1190  Brussels,  Belgium, 

DYNAMITE  COPY  EDITOR 
(writing  experience  also),  now  on  mag¬ 
azine,  seeks  good  spot.  New  York  City 
only.  Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’m  the  in-house  biographer  for  one  of 
the  publishing  geniuses  of  our  time. 
It’s  been  enlightening  associating  with 
THE  MAN  for  almost  three  years,  but 
I’d  prefer  to  lie  working  at  something 
with  more  scope  and  activity.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  creative  areas  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  magazine  and  book  fields,  and 
familiar  with  advertising  and  PR  prac¬ 
tices.  Knowledgeable  of  most  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  and  particularly  strong 
in  graphics.  Late  thirties,  widowed, 
looking  for  action  anywhere  in  the 
world  as  e<litor,  graphics  director,  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  editor  or  publisher 
or  key  PR  or  AE  post.  Working  use  of 
Spanish  and  don’t  mind  travel.  Box 
123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  25  years 
exjierience  all  desks,  beats,  camera, 
darkroom.  Goo<l  record,  references.  Art 
Omholt,  614  Mather  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wise.  54303. 


I’VE  DONE  IT  ALL— as  editor  of  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  for  3  years — editing,  writ¬ 
ing,  photos,  ads.  Ready  to  advance. 
Age  30,  degree,  single.  Prefer  Zone  1 
or  9.  William  Hunter,  902  Indian  Rock 
Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94707. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAREER  ready  to  be 
continued.  Young  award-winning  sports 
writer  with  top-notch  pro,  college, 
prep  beats  on  metro  and  50M  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  advancement.  Some  desk, 
freelance,  college  sportscasting.  Will 
relocate.  Box  151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  Endowment  for  Humani¬ 
ties  Journalism  Fellow  currently  study¬ 
ing  at  graduate  level  will  be  able  to 
accept  a  job  this  spring.  Major  inter¬ 
est:  the  city,  and  how  it  can  be  made 
more  livable.  Resume,  journalism 
awards  and  recommendations  upon  re¬ 
quest,  Box  138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  investigative  news¬ 
man,  45,  seeking  better  pay.  Box  50, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PM  SPORTSWRITER  — 16-year-pro— 
Super  Bowl,  World  Series,  Stanley  Cup, 
boxing,  NBA,  golf,  tennis,  auto  racing. 
Seek  new  challenge.  Box  31,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
promises.  Just  heads-up  newspapering 
and  a  slick  product.  Tough,  sharp,  ma¬ 
sochistic  man.aging  editor-editor.  Above 
average  bundle  of  national  awards.  20M 
caliber  but  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  area.  Box  64,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


R EP O  R T  E R-Photographer- Editor,  31. 
wants  Zone  1-2  spot.  Flexible,  hard 
worker,  8  years  experience.  Family 
man.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  reporting  job  sought 
by  aggressive  young  reporter.  2  years 
solid  experience.  Journalism  MA  from 
University  of  Missouri  with  high 
honors.  Now  with  small  Eastern  daily. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Box  33, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR:  Strong  on 
features,  people.  Award-winner  layout, 
writing.  Active,  mature.  Prefer  South 
or  W'est.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER 


NBWSWOMAN,  39.  23  years  as  copy 
editor  and  reporter,  7  years  on  big 
city  daily,  seeks  responsible  position 
on  medium  to  large  newspaper.  Box 
137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  or  Public  Relations.  20 
years  experience  editor,  photo,  pasteup, 
offset,  columnist.  Seek  Challenge.  Box 
147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER/Editor  seeks 
staff  position  on  East  Cloast.  Prefer 
general  assignment  and  human  interest 
but  open  to  suggestion.  BA  English, 
’68.  Box  124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHBHt  seeks 
position  with  daily  or  weekly,  any 
Zone.  Single  male,  24,  with  profession¬ 
al  experience  on  papers  in  New  York 
and  Indiana.  Salary  negotiable.  Box 
131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN/EDITOR  offers  stability, 
sound  craftsmanship.  Age  63,  Box  132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  PRO,  36,  five-time  winner  of 
of  major  writing  awards;  seek  beat/ 
column  on  PM  metro  or  top  job  on 
PM  suburban.  7  years  experience  all 
phases,  3  years  as  suburban  sports 
editor.  Currently  assistant  executive 
sports  editor  for  West  Coast  116K  off¬ 
set  AM.  Will  consider  all  offers  over 
$15,000.  Box  122,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR 
is  my  career  goal.  Have  10  years 
merchandising  and  technical  writing 
experience.  Coordinated  production  of 
4-color  magazines.  Zone  2.  Box  136, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REGIONAL/ ASSOCIATION  EDITORS: 
Women’s  interest  editor  in  absentia. 
Features/ consumer,  foo<l,  fashion/tai- 
lore<l  pix.  8  years  college ;  multi-fields 
Including  Home  Ec.  Paper,  magazine 
experience.  (212)  473-1642  or  Box  139, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRINCETON  ENGLISH  GRAD  seeks 
job  with  newspaper.  Can  write,  some 
experience.  Salary  secondary.  Call  (804) 
977-6675. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  writer/column¬ 
ist  seeks  job  primarily  covering  horse 
racing.  Box  156,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER  /  P  R 
WRITEIR,  28,  married,  1%  kids,  needs 
work.  Househusbanding  not  my  style. 
7  years  solid  pro  experience.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Bruce  ’Tober. 
Millside  Manor,  Delran,  N.J.  08075. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR  (5  years 
newspaper  and  2  years  classroom  ex¬ 
perience)  wants  slot  on  solid  PM  in 
Southeast.  Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER-MINDED  editor  of  top  col¬ 
lege  daily  seeks  summer  news  employ¬ 
ment.  Experience  in  news  and  feature 
reiiorting,  copy  editing,  layout,  photo- 
comi)osition.  Willing  to  work  hard,  but 
need  the  chance.  May  16-Sept.  1.  Box 
153,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENTIRE  STAFF 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  Bloomington  Courier-Tribune, 
Indiana’s  Blue  Ribbon  newspaper 
of  1973,  having  ceased  publication 
December  Z7,  is  eager  to  assist 
an  excellent  staff  in  finding  new 
employment. 

If  you  have  openings  of  any  kind 
in  any  department,  we  invite  you 
to  call  us  to  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  any  of  our 
staff  members. 

Please  call  personally  for  Tom  Tar- 
zian  or  Bob  Holben  at  (812)  339- 
1631,  Monday  thru  Friday,  8  AM  to 
5  PM  or  write  Box  369,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  47401. 


FREELANCE 


CHINA,  simmering?  Asia,  U.S.  op¬ 
portunity  or  defeat?  Hong  Kong-based 
newsman,  wire-service  pro,  seeks  out¬ 
lets  for  political,  economic,  business 
articles  in  Zones  9,  6  and  4.  Box  68, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— Graduating  in 
June  from  RIT.  BFA  in  Photo  Illus¬ 
tration.  2  years  experience.  Seeking 
job  with  progressive,  photo-oriented 
daily.  Any  Zone,  but  prefer  1,  2  or  6. 
Box  154,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE,  AWARDS,  IDEAS— Ex¬ 
ceptional  photographer  will  produce  top 
work.  Box  88,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  editorial  and  PR  photographer 
working  for  large  corporation  desires 
career  in  press  work.  Unlimited  energy 
and  talent.  Box  101,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT  or  Production  Manager.  Know 
cold  type  operation,  union  law,  worked 
for  management  past  16  years.  Avail¬ 
able  30-60  days.  References.  Box  109, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTTION  MANAGER— Composing 
background.  Need  someone  to  lower 
your  costs  and  implement  new  systems? 
Experienced  in  cold  type,  offset  con¬ 
version,  time  sharing  computers,  scan¬ 
ners  and  CRT  terminals.  Will  relocate. 
Resume  available.  Correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRODUCTION  SPEXIIALIST 
— 16  years  experience  with  photo  type, 
computers,  composition,  camera,  plates 
and  press.  12  years  at  management 
level.  Box  44,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE.  RIT  graduate  with  12  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Dealing  with  unions,  convert¬ 
ing  to  cold  type,  and  reducing  costs 
are  not  new  to  me.  Have  complete 
knowledge  in  all  production  areas  and 
want  a  new  challenge.  Box  129,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Total 
knowledge,  from  raw  copy  to  finished 
presswork.  Daily  or  weekly.  Photocomp 
or  hot  type.  Strong  on  scheduling  and 
deadlines.  Zone  8  or  9.  Will  relocate. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  141,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SEiEK  public  information/ relations  post. 
10  years  PR — editorial  experience ; 
emphasis  in  insurance,  medical  areas. 
Age  32,  MSJ.  Box  107,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Newsprint  conservation 


Although  the  critical  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  brought  on  by  the  mill  and  railroad 
strikes  of  last  fall  has  passed  by,  the 
figures  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  (E&P,  Jan.  12, 
page  9)  indicate  there  is  a  continuing 
tight  supply-demand  ratio  and  that  some 
newspapers  may  face  shortages  in  the 
future. 

Newsprint  conservation,  therefore,  is 
still  the  name  of  the  game. 

ANPA  has  just  issued  a  special  report 
on  newsprint  conservation  methods  which 
should  be  helpful  to  all  newspapers  and 
all  departments.  There  are  153  “ideas  for 
saving  newsprint”  compiled  from  memb¬ 
ers.  They  are  listed  under  department 
headings  such  as:  general  management, 
production,  news-editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  will  not  be 
feasible  for  all,  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA 
president,  says.  Their  applicability  will 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  area  served,  letterpress  or  offset 
methods  used  and  other  variables.  Some 
ideas  “appear  quite  extreme  and  should  be 


NEWSPAPER  BUNDLER— What  to  do  with  old 
newspapers  is  a  household  problem.  NewLine 
Products,  Minneapolis,  has  come  up  with  one 
solution  with  this  device,  called  the  Easy  Bundler. 
It  holds  about  a  month's  accumulation.  When 
full,  the  25  lb.  stack  of  papers  is  cross  tied 
with  preplaced  strings,  reclamation  pick-ups. 

The  unit  costs  $4.65. 


considered  only  in  the  most  drastic  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  he  said. 

Remember  when  offset  printing  was  in 
its  infancy  with  newspapers  and  some 
people  were  warning  about  newsprint 
wastage  as  high  as  10% ?  Another  ANPA 
report  sheds  light  on  current  wastage 
figures  for  offset  papers  broken  down  by 
sizes : 

Offset  wastage 

For  offset  papers  using  less  than  1,000 
tons  yearly — 4.22  %  wastage. 

From  1,000  to  5,000  tons — 4.16%. 

From  5,000  to  20,000  tons — 4.46%. 

Over  20,000  tons — 5.38%. 

Letterpress  papers  generally  average 
about  half  this  amount  of  waste,  the  re¬ 
port  states. 

One  of  the  suggestions  for  conservation 
is:  “Try  to  get  all  newspapers  in  area  to 
adopt  same  size  rolls  so  they  can  back 
each  other  up  in  times  of  short  invento¬ 
ries.”  We  would  add:  Not  to  mention  the 
benefit  to  newrsprint  mills  in  scheduling 
roll  widths  and  eliminatng  trim  waste. 
The  same  roll  width  implies  the  same  size 
page  and  column  width,  but  not  necessari¬ 
ly  the  same  page  cut-off.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  promoting  such  standards 
for  years. 

Another  suggestion  is:  “Consider  run¬ 
ning  ads  on  pages  previously  clear  of 
them — front  page,  editorial  page,  first 
sports  page.”  The  editors  and  creative 
make-up  people  will  balk  at  that  one  but 
in  times  of  necessity  there  might  be  a 
return  to  the  technique  now  considered 
old-fashioned. 

There  aren’t  a  million  ideas  here — just 
153  of  them  most  of  which  reflect  common 
sense  and  good  operating  procedures.  As 
E&P  said  several  weeks  ago,  the  news¬ 
print  crunch  may  result  in  the  elimination 
of  a  lot  of  wasteful  practices  that  have 
grown  like  Topsy  over  the  years  and  we’ll 
end  up  with  tighter  and  better  papers. 


Optional  coverage 
for  libel  defense 

Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  has  announced  the 
development  of  optional  coverage  forms 
designed  to  reimburse  publishers  and 
broadcasters  for  legal  expenses  incurred 
in  defense  of  libel  and  related  suits. 

The  optional  defense  coverage  plans 
will  be  directed  to  smaller  publishing  and 
broadcasting  operations  but  many  group- 
owned  interests  will  also  be  eligible. 

Despite  favorable  decisions  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  recent  years,  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  libel  suits  has  increased.  According 
to  the  corporation’s  libel  attorneys  there 
are  still  many  situations  in  which  the 
publisher  or  broadcaster  can  be  found  lia¬ 
ble. 

Employers  Reinsurance  is  one  of  the 
few  libel  specialists  providing  coverage 
for  punitive  damages  in  its  libel  and  slan¬ 
der  policies. 

• 

Television  magazine 
is  printed  offset 

TV  Dial,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times' 
weekly  quarter-fold  Sunday  magazine 
guide  to  television  viewing,  is  now  being 
printed  offset. 

The  sharper  contrasts  and  brighter  col¬ 
or  of  the  offset  TV  Dial  have  made  it 
more  attractive  and  valuable  to  both  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  The  change  to  offset 
opened  up  more  color  positions  for  both 
spot  and  full  color. 

The  magazine’s  flexibility  has  increased 
to  a  56-page  printing  capacity.  As  new 
equipment  arrives,  capacity  to  print  a 
64-page  Dial  will  be  possible  in  July. 

• 

Wins  Granada  award 

Granada  Television’s  annual  “What  the 
Papers  Say”  Newspaper  of  the  Year 
Award  has  been  presented  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  for  its  Watergate  coverage.  It 
is  the  first  time  a  newspaper  outside  Bri¬ 
tain  ever  received  the  Granada  award. 

“What  the  Papers  Say,”  a  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  press,  has  been  on  Granada 
Television  since  1956. 


You  know  what  went  into 

your  business. 
We'll  help  you  get  the 

most  out  of  it. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 
Washington,  D.C.:  Dallas: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006  (202)  393-3456  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
Chicago:  San  Francisco: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Have  you 
entered 


The  Walker  Stone  Awards 
For  Editorial  Writing? 


and  work  submitted  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  U.S.  newspaper  in  1973. 

Examples  could  be  editorials  in  support  of 
civic  reforms,  or  worthy  civic  programs;  in 
opposition  to  the  expenditure  of  unnecessary 
monies  by  local  officials;  the  elimination  of 
graft;  editorials  in  favor  of  better  housing, 
better  police  protection,  etc. 

Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sponsoring  letter  from  the  newspaper.  No 
entry  blank  is  required,  and  exhibits  should 
be  addressed  to  Walker  Stone  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Entries  become 
property  of  the  Foundation. 

Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


February  1  is  the  deadline  for  entries  in  the 
Walker  Stone  Awards,  a  new  competition 
open  to  newspapermen  and  women  in  the 
field  of  editorial  writing.  Entries  postmarked 
by  that  date  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  a 
first  prize  of  $1000  and  a  certificate,  and  an 
honorable  mention  prize  of  $500. 

The  Stone  Awards  honor  the  late  editor- 
in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
president  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
sponsors  of  the  competition.  Judging  will  be 
by  a  panel  selected  and  supervised  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Mr.  Stone’s  alma  mater. 

Yardstick  for  judging  will  be  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  editorials  as  measured  by  results. 


Walker  Stone 


